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Tune in On 


Labor’s Newsroom 


Louis F. Budenz repo 
for the Daily Worker Wed- 
nesday through Sunday 
nights at 11 P.M. over Sta- 
tion WHOM (1480 Kc.). 
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Guerrillas Harass | 
etreating Along Front 


Nazis Hide Wounded 
In Bulgar Hospitals 


150,000 Frost-Bitten Nazi Trdops from 
Eastern Front Jam Balkan State 


(By * to Inter -Continent News) 
ANKARA, Turkey, Jan. 27.— Bulgaria 
the Nazis into a vast depot for German 


being made by 
ualties on the 


Eastern Front, according to first-hand information reaching 


here. 


A xeturned visitor reports that more than 150,000 Ger- 
man soldi 


ers frost-bitten by 


tha 
11 


Russian winter are now billeted in 
the country and that great num- 
bers of additional casualties are ar- 
riving daily, . | 
It is reported that in the single 


Meanwhile the Turkish press is 


with his help to carry out her own 
aggressive plans in the Balkans.” 
TURKS FLAY BULGARIA 

“Nothing,” he argued, “has forced 
Bulgaria to take this dangerous 
and harmful path. There can be 
no excuse, let alone justification, 
of Bulgarian policy.” 


* 


the government's course is growing 
among the Bulgarian people and 


U.S., Britai 


* 


nto Pool 


All War Resources 


Establish Three Joint Boards to Direct 


Shipping and Munitions Supplies 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 (UP).—The United States 
and Great Britain today agreed to pool their munitions 
and shipping and to make “most expeditious” use of their 
raw materials to clinch defeat of the Axis. . 

Three joint boards, which may serve as the nucleus 


ment Board. 


complex task of keeping supplies 
flowing to the Allied armies and 
Navies on a world front. 
Acknowledging the importance of. 
this phase of the struggle ahead, 
the President and Churchill named 
to the boards men highly qualified 
to solve the problems that confront 
them. ; 
Harry L. Hopkins, close friend and 
personal adviser to Mr. Roosevelt, 
will serve as civilian chairman of 
a committee of Anglo-American 
military and navy leaders set tp 
here under the Munitions Assigu- 
A similar committee. 
under British Supply Minister Lord 


* and ; 1 
* n 8 * i” 
e ¢ bie 
> - 


Advance; Fortified 
Position Retaken 


WITH THE RED ARMY ON THE 
CENTRAL FRONT, Jan: 27 (UP). 
~The Red Army’s guerrilla fight- 
ers today were reported paving the 
road to Bryansk, key objective of 
at Smolensk, by killing hundreds 
of Nazi officers and men and de- 
stroying munitioh trains, trucks, 
bridges and equipment, 

The German rear was being 
haxassed constantly by hundreds of 
guerrillas, whose hangout is in the 
great primeval forest ef Bryansk, 
which covers about 25,000 square 
miles, arm officers reported. From 
their laub in the trackless area 
they hive carried out particularly 
damaging attacks on the German 
rear in the Orlov administrative 
district, which included the city of 
Orel. 2 


These soldiers already have de- 
stroyed three munitions trains, 44 
wooden bridges, three railroad 
bridges, 17 armored cars, 85 trucks 
and other equipment. They have 
killed 187 German officers and 1,285. 
soldiers and have captured 63 e- 


and blown up Orel’s principal ho- 
were quartered. Only a few of 
these Germans escaped. 

Guerrillas also were active north= 
west of Moscow in the vicinity of 
Rzhev, which has been by-passed by 
the Red Army regulars and was ex- 
pected to fall soon. 

So threatening have the guer- 
rila activities become to the Ger - 
mans that the commander of the 
48th German Tank Corps, accord- 
ing to Red Army sources, issued 
an order that all who were captured 
must. be hanged and not shot. The 
commander of the Second Army 
Corps was said to have organized 
punitive expeditions of Finnisr 
skiers to search the forests. 

Reports reached this front that 
the Red Army was continuing tc 
advance behind the retreating Ger- 
mans in the Kalinin sector of the 
Northwestern Front, mopping up 
resistance points as they advanced 

The Luftwaffe was covering the 
German retreat and the German 
command has sen: up a large num- 
ber of artillery batteries to lay 
down a protective barrage, but the 
advance, it was said here, continued 
day and night. 

SOVIETS CAPTURE 

FORTIFIED POSITION 

. LONDON, Jan. 27 (UP).—Red 
Army forces driving forward on the 
Kalinin Front, northwest of Mos- 


(Continuec on Page 4) 
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Soviets e to 


tel, n which 150 German ofncers 


both ships have been put 
ashore at Lewes, Del. The 
number rescued was not as- 


and ninth to be sunk since 


NESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1942 


Entered as second matter at Post 
New York, N. X.. the Act 
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US. and Dutch! 


Units Batter 
Foe’s Fleet 
FIGHT 


STILL ON 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 
(UP).—Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s small but deadly air 
force still is functioning, it 
was revealed today in an 
Army communique which said 
that two American fighters 
downed two Japanese dive 
bombers over the Philippines 
and damaged a third and that 
American torpedo boats had 
disabled three more. 


The successful actions, from 


but did not necessarily mean aerial 
reinforcements have reached him. 


SEA BATTLE 


There was no further word of the 
gigantic battle of Macassar Strait 
where American air and naval 
forces, together with the Dutch, 
drove home telling blows against a 
huge Japanese convoy concentra- 


tion. 

But a recapitulation of the 
destruction wrought against the 
Japanese who sought to force the 
straits and strike at the rich Dutch 
East Indies, indicated the com- 
bined American-Dutch forces 
achieved a major success in perhaps 
the biggest single sea conflict of the 


transport 
to the bottom, a battleship and two 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Bulletin 
Subs Sink 
2 Tankers 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 


plain to the press today that : Labor | 
would be no stuffed shirt group but a working committee with 
| which he expected to sit down and discuss general problems 


Delegates Authority on 


5 because of war needs for raw ma- 


Chief Donald M. Nelson through a 


Yanks in North Ireland: “°"=" 
port. The troops are under the command of 
by cable from London to New York. 


Major 


Gen, Russell F. Hartle. This photo was transmitted 


—Cablephoto 


FDR Tells of Plans 
For Labor Board 


Seeks Informal Atmosphere for New 


Henderson 
Gets Powers 
On Rationing 


— — 


All Consumer Goods, 
OPA Officials 


“WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 (UP).— 
The War Production Board, warn- 
ing that further rationing of 
civilian goods “seems inevitable,” 
today gave the Office of Price 
Administration full power to regu- 
late distribution of all commodities | 
in which there may be shortages. 


The action was taken by WR 


“directive” order approved by Pres:- 
dent Roosevelt. It gave Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson 
authority to ration all and 
commodities sold on the re mir- 
ket for civilian purposes. 


~There appeared little doubt that 
the order is the prelude to further 
rationing, which already has been 
imposed on tires, tubes and auto- 
mobiles and soon will be extended 


— — 


to Green follows: 


(Continued on Page 4) 


informally and frankly. 

At the same time the AFL weekly 
News Service released the text of 
the President’s letter to President 
William Green proposing the new 
board, dated Jan. 22, It was un- 
derstood that the President had sent 
an identical letter to CIO President 
Philip Murray. 

The President in his letter de- 
scribed the new body as the “com- 
bined Labor War Board,” and said 
that its function would be to make 
labor’s participation in the national 
war effort “most effective.” 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
The text of the President's letter 


“Dear Bill: 

“In order that labor’s part in the 
national effort may be most effec- 
tive, I am asking the American 
Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations to 
form a combined war board 
te consult with | periodically on 
all matters concerning labor’s par- 
ticipation. in the war. It is my 
thought that this board would meet 
with me, and therefore it should 
be sufficiently small te make this a 
real ‘round table’ talk. 


The President told his press con- 
ference that he expected to meet 
with the Labor War Board for the 
first time on Thursday, Feb. 5. 

Asked if his function at meet- 


— —— 


| — 1 


AEF toBomb 
Reich, Says 
Churchill 

E 


Commons that the Yanks will pour 
across the Atlantic in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, including fighter and 
bomber squadrons, and, as he asked 
for a vote of confidence, he inti- 
mated that in 1943 the United Na- 


troduced later in the evening. One 
introduced the Liberal members, 
-Jones, and Edgar 


ity of appointing to high office the 
most capable and active men, ir- 
respective of party.” ~< 
Dennis H. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


(Continued on Page 4) 


‘Flood of Wires’ to President 


(UP).—The Navy disclosed 
tonight that enemy subma- 
rines operating off the east- 
ern seaboard have torpedoed 
two American tankers—the 
7,236-ton Pan-Maine and the 
Francis E. Powell. Both ves- 
sels were torpedoed last night. 
The Navy said it has been 
informed that survivors of 


certained immediately. 
The ships were the eighth 


— 


in American waters 


e the Atlantic const lant 


Jan. 14, A tenth, the Malay, 


For Browder’s Release Urged 


“Every justice-loving and pa- 
triotic American” was urged yester- 
to wire the President be- 
and the President's 


“This does not contribute either 
te confidence in justice or to our 
determined effort to defeat the 
evil forces who are set on de- 
stroying our freedom and inde- 


tions and individuals have joined 


Browder: 
Local 69 of the United Construc- 

tion 

Calif. 


Local 562 of the American Fed- 


eration of Teachers at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
The United Federal Workers of 
America, San 
Abraham Schenk, 
treasurer of Local 15 of the Beauty 


Culturists Union, New York, who} 
wrote to the President: “The entire 


justice and liberty may survive 
triumph. American justice is 
Earl Browder would be an 


President 
Says Units 
Are Already 
a WB Pages) Price 5 Cents In Action = f 


Maj. Gen. Chaney Named. 1 ’ 
22 


the nationwide movement to free 


Workers Union, Torrance, 


* Calif. 
secretary - 


1 1 
ef, 
> é 


‘Head of All Troops 


4 


ern 
1 


revealed today that numerous 
American expeditionary . |) 


me 


Kingdom. 
Mr. Roosevelt questioned use 
the term “AEF” in reference to th 
thousands of American troops 
landed in North Ireland yesterday 
Then he explained thet there # 
six or sight or 10 such forces 0 
side the United States, scatter 
he put it, around the or 
what you piease, he said, adding 
that he thought it was sort of silly 


The President was surprised that ae 

Prime Minister Eamon deValera of | 
Eire (Irisc Free State) had pro- 
tested against the landing of the | 
Americans in North Ireland which 
is under British control. i 
cause for Eire concern, Mr. ay 
velt said he would not lay 


open to an expression of 


de Valera is an old friend and o 
a suggestion that the Premier be 
invited to visit this country—he 
said he would love to have him. 


ee eee ee a 


8 


po- 

Chaney, a native of Maryland. 
was graduated from West Point in 
saw active service m the 
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Nazis Renew Mass Executions 9 2 
— rer IP ea Chose Death to Gestapo Bribe Wi ar Fr onts | 


to Free French 


RESISTANCE RISES 


* (By Wireless to Inter-Continent News) 
* STOCKHOLM, Jan. 27.—The Ber- 
un ¢rrespondent of the Dagens 
Nyheter reports today that despite 
>  @& million-franc reward for infor- 
mation leading to the arrest of the 


(By Wireless to Inter-Continent News). 

BERNE, Jan. 27—~-The Nazi 
Gestapo did everything to make 
Gabriel Peri capitulate politically 
before they executed him, it has 
now become known, through the 
publication here of additional 


IN azi Fear of People’s e 
To Execution Is Revealed 


3 ‘ 6 
understand that he must choose 


between his ideals and death. Peri 


refused to talk with the delega- 


tion. 
DORIOT THREATS | 


Seeing that all their trickery 
was useless, the, Germans zub- 
jected Peri to monstrous torture. 
But they did not succeed in break- 


ing his courage and steadfastness. 
Peri was shot to death by the 


sonally 3 tor Peri being 
shot as @ Pucheu was 


only afraid lest his part in this 


noisome affair become known. The 
Vichy government did everything 
possible to hush up Peri’s execu- 
tion, fearing a protest movement 
among the people. In.Argenteuil, 
for instance, unrest was so wide- 
spread that the police were con- 


(AS OF JANUARY 26TH) 


By A VETERAN COMMANDER 


A comparative lull has settled on the Luzon front. The Japa- 
nese have to reinforce their troops because again MacArthur's 
outfit has proved too hard a nut for them to crack. To those 
who consider the Genéral’s stand simply a heroic and forlorn 
gesture, we would like to point out that this is an erroneous con- 
ception. MacArtliur performs a double service of great strategie 
importance. First-—he immobilzes some two or three hundred’ 
thousand Japanese troops who could be used against Singapore, 
Rangoon, Java or Australia; and, second—he prevents the Japa- 
nese from using the naval base at Cavite (which the Japanese 


Mt patriots whe assassinated a Nazi 
a. 


Officer at Dijon last Dec. 26, not Before the Doriot renegades 


strained to publish a leaflet deny- 


¥ 


* : Hitlerites on Dec. 15, in Mont hold but cannot use until they get control of Cerregidor.) ; | 
1 l . ’ Peri's 
1 —4 n en Dee 6 What» Weg- raat pete iad — Valerien fortress. 10 4 % e den below The naval engagement in the Strait of Macassar which has — . 
„ e. e people. ö 8 a a TRUE TO FRANCE wae ; going on intermittently since Friday shapes up as an im- 1 
Nazi fury at the resistance of 5 se I Aang thers, heaned ||: ‘paced inthe same cell wing oils app ra A ane she's t United Nations’ success. The Japanese seem to have lost training 
the ‘French ulgce in Dijon cul-| by the r Berton, visited | and they tried in vain to con- The French Minister of the 1 my ideals f . The im- sig: 
pop Peri in bis cell en tie’ tnt “etn” Selon inter Pierre Pu . so that France ma live.” nete well over- a score of vessels sunk and damaged. e f munities 
minated in the execution of 10 gave a * n or, cheu, wes per y N mediate result of this battle might be to forestall an invasion of jabor 10 
4 hostages. Four other Frenchmen a in Java or the Island of the Little Zond. 
were killed by the ocoupationists - : In Malaya the “British have given up Batu Pahat which was OPM 2 
1 3 of arms. 1 Navy Commissions the western anchor of their line. It is natural for the Japanese » Congres 
to bring their greatest pressure to bear here, because it is the : Effort 
N (By Wireless to Inter-Continght News) western part, of the Island of Singapore which lends itself to an declared 
GEN ge ae 26.— 5 ae by 3 | D "Re d * : attack from the mainland. The enemy has now 50 miles to go. N ayes asi 
steadily mounting otic anti- tr ry’ 0 N Allied aviation makes itself felt more and more over Burma 
2 — NN — ; es O er an’ — — and the Japanese raids on e begin to cost them à tre- eth 
lan authorities a eir “coop- 2 mendous tol. 
pied Vichy puppets Have 8 ö H B eli eve Axis In Libya General von W seems to be striking at the N * 
renewed mass terror against ; | important communication center of Mekili, halfway between Tobruk — se 
foremost representatives of the Brooklyn Navy Yard Ceremonies Pare 62 and Benghazi, in an attempt to cut off the Imperial, forces in 
French people. Faces British western Cyrenaica. Such success on his part can be expe 


Andrews Express Faith in Crew 


| Another fighting ship was added to the U. 8. Navy yes- 
terday when the trim, fast destroyer USS Rodman was com- 


Four members of the crew of the | 
French steamer,*“Formigny,” were 
sentenced to death by a French 
Naval Tribunal for getting the 
ship's crew to join the Free French 


only by a pastial British withdrawal to other fronts. 

' As we remarked before, the Soviet High Command is con- 
solidating its gains by reinforcing the flanks of the deep salients 
which it has driven into the German line. Such operations are 


2 


Trap in Libya 


deres, according to an of missioned at the New York Navy Yard in Brooklyn and . —— od 15 wr" and we might have to do without sensational news 

. ¢ 0 1 Li iv 2 or a few days. However, there is no doubt tha e advance 

2 jeutenant Commander Willian * a =e 

1 announcement eee from | 8 + reg command of pate 9 Rommel Drive Stopp N continues. It is plausible to assume that a' blow along the line 

Paris today. | ene Imperial Pressure Orel-Bryansk is in the making. Generally speaking, the next 
The same dispatch states that The official commissioning cere-| Rodman, He said they had set an FI 8 phase of the struggle on the Central Front might be called the 

the German commandant of Paris, mony was brief and in keeping with excellent example of Americanism on anks een Battle of the Junctions (Rzhev, Vyazma, Spas-Demensk and 


Lieutenant General von Schaum- 
g. announced the execution of 
Frenchmen for “active support 
e enemy,” and that a special 

h court sentenced five French- 
J do various terms of imprison- 
f * for “anti-German sabotage.” 


atmosphere of a nation locked in a 
dea struggle with world Fascism. 
Rear Admiral Adolphus Andrews, 
USN, Commandant,. Third Naval 
district addressed the officers and 
crew who lined the decks at atten- 
tion during the commissioning. 

“Upon you and men like you,” 
Admiral Andrews said, “depends 
more than ever the security of our 
Nation. We are confronted with en- 
emies who follows no ethics of war- 
fare and who know no limits as to 
brutality. 

“We must. be vigilant, on guard 
every minute of the day and night. 
It is the first hit that counts. A 
bulls-eye on the enemy is your first 
and most important mission. Our 
Nation has every faith in you and 
I as one of you well know what that 
faith is and will be justified.” 


“by working day and night to get 
the job done ahead of schedule.” 

The Rodman’s new skipper was a 
first lieutenant aboard the heavy 
cruiser Minneapolis before taking 
over the Navy’s latest destroyer. He 
graduated from the U. S. Naval 
Academy in 1924. 


Admiral Hugh Rodman, after 
whom the new destroyer is named, 
was one of the Navy’s historic fig- 
ures, having served 31 of his 43 
years of service afloat. He was a 
lieutenant on the Raleigh which 
fired the first shot from the Amer- 
‘ican fleet when Dewey’s squadron 
steamed past the Spanish, batteries 
commanding the entrance of Manila 
Bay. 

In 1918 he was given command of 
the entire U. S. battle fleet which 
joined the British Grand Fleet in 


ee, 


Bryansk, of which the latter will be most bitterly contested by 


WITH BRITISH IMPERIAL the Germans). 


EIGHTH ARMY IN LIBYA, Jan. 
27 (UP)..— German Gen. Erwin 


. 1 en in gr a d' 8 H e r Oi sm 1 
Stirs British Labor 


desert in four days, was a bluff 
which the British Imperials called, 

Delegates of 700,000 ‘Uniortiats Hear 
Soviet Leaders, Vow Bigger Output 


with disastrous results for Rommel. 
(By Wireless to Inter-Continent News) 


That much is now apparent. 
The Axis advance is stopped and, 
appraised in the light of newest de- 
LONDON, Jan. 27. — Delegates representing 700, 000 
British unionists pledged their “untiring efforts” to increase 
war output at a recent meeting here after visiting Soviet 


to 


‘Some of the first American sol- 
First A. E. F. Ready: ane & Ys ems a’ 
North Ireland are shown with ammunition issued them as they im- 
mediately went on a war footing. This photo was transmitted by cable 


from London to New York. -—Cablephoto 
* Used for 


‘Raids on Burma Nazis H ide Wounded 
; 1 Bulg ar Hospitals 


1 Air Force bombers had raid- 
ed Japanese positions on the Kaw- 
kareik-Myan addy Road, thee route 
being used by Japanese and Thai 
oops for attacks on the Burma 
port of Moulmein. 


8 


nomb Japanese 


velopments, this is what it 
amounted to: By scurrying across 
the desert trails from the marshy 
area around El Agheila, Rommel 
achieved quick and spectacular re- 
sults. His purpose evidently was 
to delay the Imperials' further of- 
fensive, He is now facing the con- 
sequences of his flying break-out as 
the British put nut-cracker pres- 
sure on his flanks. 


(Continued from Page 1) Hitler’s boast of success, it con- 
tinues, “for which so many Ger- 


man lives and German weapons 


hardly be hidden behind a calm 
appearance.” 


were sacrificed, came to an in- 
Radio Rangoon said also that Other sections of the Turkish The Rodman is a sister ship of the Atlantic. Following the last war j ; 
5 planes Inst night bomded Press continue to hail the successes | Sloriows end at Moscow's ap- ine USS Hambletom which vas he was advanced to the rank or British A 1 we aad 1 ar po of 3 1 


and shells by more than doubling® 


the . rate of armaments) Soviet Union and you in Britan 
production were satisfied with what has al- 
The tale was told to the Britisn ready been achieved, 
union delegates as they met with “Hitler will attack us again in 
the Soviet unionists to discuss ways one final effort, To increase our 
and means of spurring British pro- effort is our duty and responsi- 
duction in order that the pledges bility.” 

of British supplies to the embattled; 1n an atmosphere of urgent se- 
Red Army may be fulfilled to the riousness, the three Soviet trade 
hilt, unionists, headed. by Mme. Nikola- 
Delegate Yakubov, member of the yeva, vice-chairman of the Soviet 
Soviet group of three trade union- Trade Unions, reported on their 
ists who recently completed à tour tour of British industry, and called 
of British war — told the for unprecedented production to 


gathered British junionists: fulfill the original Anglo-Soviet 
“I call upon n to increase trade union agreement. 


Arnadolu comments that “German 
prestige in this war has suffered a 
grave blow and hostilities are de- 
veloping in favor of the Soviet 
union. 

The German army could not 
take Moscow,“ the paper writes, 
“yet Hitler promised this to the 
Germans in the first two months 
of the war.” 


Dec. 22, 1941. Keels for both ships 
were laid the same day, Dec. 16, 
1940 at the Federal Shipbuilding 
and “Drydock Co., South Kearny, 
N. J; and were launched on the 
same day, Sept. 26, 1941. 
Lieutenant Commander Michelet, 
who addressed the crew after Ad- 
miral Andrews, paid tribute to the 
shipyard workers who built the 


little plain this. Russia represents a 
formidable force. In retreating into 
the heart of its vast areas, the 
ussian, Army displayed neither 
ling morale nor the confusion | 
upon which the Germans had 
ecunted.” 

The paper gave special praise to 
the Red Army’s “brilliant prepara- 
tions and skillful strategy.” 


Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

Admiral Rodman finished his 
service as Commandant of the Fifth 
Naval District, He died on June 7, 
1940 at the age of 81. 

Executive officer of the USN Rod- 
man, who assunied his post at yes- 
terday’s commissioning, is Lieuten- 
ant Royal A. Wolverton, He grad- 
uated from Annapolis in 1930. 


: ties. 
Chungking government an- 
that Generalissimo Chiang 
ek had loaned a number of 
trained Chinese technicians 
. to the Burma de- 
forces. Some of the tech- 
already have arrived in 
it was said. 


damage and few 
4 


Of Battleship Barham 

LONDON, Jan. 27 (UP).— The 
Battleship Barham, scarred old 
veteran of the Battle of Jutland 
and some of.the flercest Mediter- 
ranean engagements in this war, 
was sunk Nov. 25 as it bombarded 
the coast of Libya, it was revealed 
today. 


trategy of the War in the Pacifie 


Moscow. Jan. \27—The basic 
of.the present war in 
the Pacific is that of the military 


— the progress and out- 
done of the war will depend 
entirely on the economic power 
: det the warring nations and on 
wer ability to withstand pro- 
economic tension. 
a Japan is one of the major 
— powers. Together with her 
ee she occupies an area of 
679,986 square kilometers, made 
up of over 2,000 islands. The pop- 
5 ulation of Ja pan proper, according 
di recent returns, is 72,000,000 
3480,00 men and 36,040,000 
women 


| Theoretically Japan can mobi- 
i an army of seven and a half 
bn men which would consti- 
rough’y ten per cent of her 
D. But this number m- 
some two million workers 
conscription would have 
an adverse effect on the opera- 
on Of war industries. In actual 
ist, Japan can place in the field 
army of from three to three 
| a half million. 
4 | United States, Great Brit- 
and the Netherlands East 
Wes have a combined territory 
y timcs exceeding that of the 
> empire and a popula- 
of approximately 790,000,000, 
len times greater than Japan. 
Ferritory and population are 
done cf many factors deter- 
miiitaty and econcmic 
ties of countries at war 


1 | JAPAN'S INDUSTRY 
“possesses a fairly devel- 
y..At present Japdn- 
on and steel mills produces 
—— tons of steel and 
000 tons of pig iron 


1 Japan's annual output 


ing, next in importance 
/® Strategic point of view, 
3 among the Japanese 
after textile, iron and 


ping per year. The 


less than that of the United 
States. One of the most indicative 
factors is the state of automobile 
and aircraft production and 
Japan's automobile industry had 
reached a capacity of 40,000 cars 
a year but of this number a sub- 
Stantial portion was assembled 
from imported parts. 

For coinparison's sake, we might 
point out that the British auto- 
mobile industry has a capacity of 
up to 500,000 cars per year and 
that of the United States from 
four to five million cars per year. 


On her cwn Japan can produce 
from five to six thousand armored 
cars and tanks per year. Great 
Britain’s and America’s poten- 
tialities in this respect are -of 
course incomparably higher, for 
each of these countries is in a 
position to turn out scores of 
thousands of tanks and armored 


cars. ~ 


HUGE PRODUCTION LAG 


Japan's aircraft industry is now 
building planes of all types. Its 
capacity is estimated at 5,000 to 
6,500 aircraft and up te. 12,000 
motors por year. The shipbuilding 
industry has several . first-class 
drydocks and yards capable cf 
turning out a total of 600,000 tons 
of shipping per year. 

Corresponding figures for the 
United States and Britain are 
from 5-6,000 aircraft per month 
and over four million tons of ship- 
tual output 
of Japans munition plants and 
industries adapted to war needs 
is according to 1940 data 3,000,000 
rifles, 150000 machine-guns, 
10,000 pieces of artillery and other 
equipment. 

War output, in the United States 
and Great is of an incom-_ 
parably higher level. The prob- 
lem of strategic raw materials is 
the bottleneck of Japan's national 
economy. Japan's mineral, re- 
sources are relatively small. 

\Mer total deposits of coaf—a 
very low quality at that—are 2 
timated at 19,700 000,000 tons. 


Home output, including the col - 
onies, is in the neighborhood of 


40-45, 000,000 tons per year or 6.5 
times less than Britain’s output 
and 12 times less than that of 
the United States. 


— 


dependent on imported coal. But 
neither is Japan provided with 
her own iron ore, The home ex- 
traction accounts for only eight 
per cent of her needs. Every ten 
of Japanese made steel contains 
60 per cent imported raw ma- 
terials. In recent years imports 
here were as much as 3,800,000 
tons of ircn ore, one million tons 
of pig tron and 1,500,000 tons of 
scrap per year, 

These factors tend to restrict 
the development of Japanese 
metallurgy’ which has a capacity 
thirteen times less than that of 
the United. States. 

Japan's position is slightly bet- 
ter with regard to copper ore, but 
here too she has in recent years 
been forced to import up to 50 
per cent of her copper. As for 
other non-ferrous metals—alumi- 
num, mercury, nickel, lead, zinc, 
and tin—these are almost entirely 
imported from other countries. 


NO OIL INDUSTRY 


Japan has no cil industry of 
her own. With an annual war re- 
quirement of 15,000,000 tons of oil, 


Japan can produde no more than 


500,000 tons. 

Summiug up, it can be said 
that Japan can, from her own 
resources, provide 24 per cent of 
her iron ore needs, 50 per cent of 
her copper needs, eight per cent 
of lead, 29 of zinc and tin and 
seven per cent of oil. 

As for the United States and 
Britain, they of. gourse have ac- 
cess to world deposits of vital 
strategic raw materials. 

These few figures provide a 
clear idea of the military and 
econcmic potentials of fhe bel- 
ligerents. 

In appraising the programs 
the war, we should bear in . 
not only the general military and 


economic potentials of the powers 
but also their armed forces. In 


this connection it should be point- 
ed out that Japan, at any rate in 
the initial stage cf. the war, has 
superioritv of available forces in 
the Pacific. Javan, it should be 
remembered was able to mobilize 
her army and navy and concen- 
trate her forces at the scene of 
future hostilities Wilpers the 
South China Sea, much earlier. 


In 1940 the Japanese army 


numbered over 45 divisions with 
a total of two million effectives, 
At the end of November, 1941, 
Japan concentrated oh the coast 
of the South China Sea an army 
whieh to sll appearances consist- 
ed Df no less than from fifteen to 
twenty divisions that ig 400-500,- 
‘men. 


ARMED. STRENGTH 


According to one British air com- 
mentator, Oliver Stuart, the Jap- 
anese air force consists of up to 
15,000 planes and a good part of 
this force was kept in readiness. 
at the possible scene of the fu- 
ture war. The main forces of the 
Japanese nevy were concentrated 
in good time in the South China 
sea and particularly in the Gulf 
of Siam. This fleet consists of 
from 12 to 14 major battleships, 
40 to 50 cruisers, six to ten air- 
crait carriers and aircraft trans- 
ports, 120 to 130 destroyers and 
up to eighty submarines. 

One factor favoring Japan is 
that all her armed forces, land, 
air and sea, are fully concen- 
trated in the Pacific while the 
armed forces cf Britain are called 
on ta wage war in Europe, on the 
Atlantic, in the Mediterranean, 
in Africa and a considerable part 
of the Far East. 

The United States armed forces, 
though they can for the most 
part be used in the Pacific, are, 
however, separated by great dis- 
tances from the scene of the war 
in the southwestern Pacific. True, 
as the war proceeds, they will be 
drawn cleser to the immediate 
battlefields; moreover, since nu- 


In addition there are also bases 
in Australia, in the Indian Ocean 
and lastly Singapore. The com- 
bined armed forces of the Brit- 
ish Empire, the United States 
and the Netherlands East Indies 
are supericr to those of the Jap- 
anese. 


With China uating declared 
ks ee neg od we later army 


bordering on the South China 
Sea. The long line of the front 


in China will undoubtedly con- a 


tinue to immobilzie a large part 
of the Jupanese ‘airforce and a 
further extension of the block- 
ade to the Chinese coast will also 
tie up part of the Japanese naval 
force. 

Taking into account the fact 
that the British and American 
forces in the Pacific were divided 
by 6,000 miles separating the 
Hawaiian Islands from Singa- 


pore, Japan directed her main 


blow against the Philippines, 
Hongkong and in particular 
against British Malaya. If this 
blow is repelled and the initial 
successes in the Philippines, Ma- 
-laya and Thailand do not yield 
serious results, the Anglo-Amer- 
can command will be able to 
make use of the time gained for 
concentrating large forces at the 
main theatre of r. This will 
reduce to naught Japan’s initial 
superiority. 

The chief goal of the Japanese 
high command is to sever con- 
nections between British Malaya 
and Burma and advance south- 
wards in crder to approach Sin- 
gapore from the back door. The 
Japanese hope that the temporary 


numercal superiority will help | 


ent war. The blow inflicted by 
the Japanese airforces and sub- 


| marines on the American naval 


forces in Hawaii was only of aux- 
iliary importance. 

In emoarking on this operation 
the Japanese command tried to 
keep the American fleet from ap- 
pearing on the high seas and sup- 
porting the American garrisons at 
Midway, Wake, Guam and the 
Philippines and from joining 


the South China Sea, So far 
there is no adequate information 
to judge what portion of Japan’s 
forces massed in the areas of the 
South China Sea are immediately 
engaged in operations against the 
Philippines. 

It is hardly likely, however, 
that more than half of the Jap- 
anese forces are involved in these 
operations. The other palf is ob- 
viously being held in reserve for 
landings in the Dutch Indies 
awaiting only the outcome of the 
présent battles around the Gulf 
of Siam. 


The Japanese strategy in the 


would 5: 


the Malayan jungles to Singapore. 


— 
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Weg 
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heroism of the Leningrad factory 
workers said that after the Nazi 
siege bega “we 
the pre-war rate of production 80 
that 200 per cent is our norm and 
500 per cent is not unusual.” 


unforgivable mistake if we in the 


nal Zed br Sov iet Military N riter . . 
2 5 heights and I promise you | ing Britisa delegate Arthur Dekin , quar 
: we shall not fail to respond to 10 eee. 
| exclaim that “here in ,Gritish com 30, } 
| 72 * — your efforts with still greater ef- placency is one of the greatest 1 
f By I. Vermashe togls is ten times less than that The Japanese iron. and steel | than Great Britain and partic- | will not be available 3 sessions is one of the prime aims forts of our own.” - : problems we are faced with,” o 
cor Wireless to Inter-Continent News) of Great Britain and seven times | mills have always been. greatly | ularly the United States. for major operations in areas | of Japanese strategy in the pres- WARNS OF COMPLACENCY adopted a resolution which de- 


clared: 

“This conference ne the 
organizations represented by the 
delegates present, to untiring ef- 
forts to speed up and keeu up war 
production in order to ensure and 
hasten the victory and the forces 
of liberty in the fight * 
tyranny and barbarism.” 


Delegate Solovev, in relating the 


long ago gave up 


He added that “it would be an 


forces with the British Navy in. 


correspondents attempting to 
tions of the war in the Soviet@ 
event of a war in the Pacific was Union. 

pondent, “must know that defense 
requires daily 
against overwhelming forces now in 
action. 


Nazi Press Worried | 
About Army Morale 


Pape rs Openly Reflect Soldiers’ Low 


1 Admit Soviet Strength 


(By Wireless to Inter-Continent News) 


STOCKHOLM, Jan. 27.—Gérman newspapers are be- 


ginning to admit that demoralization is affecting Nazi troops 
on the Eastern Front, 


Hunger and despair are ee erg in items from war 


explain the “special condi- 


"ya +. ae 


at the Northern sector of the front, 
where General Dieti’s troops are 
stationed. News from there is 
searce, The main question for the 
troops is getting enough food to 


“Every soldier,” writes one corres- 
difficult battles 


fight and can have no time for idie 


i 

: 

: 
1 


i 


tack launched from Thalland * 
directed southward barely hold their weapons in 
along the Kra Peninsula acros: 


The seeond ang main attack 


The German soldier must | keep alive, for Soviet outposts and 


The newspaper Fremdenblatt is 
even more pointed. Germans, it “and 
writes, must not lose heart and eins 
must face their difficult-trials. Who- “Ranged | 
ever bows his read and begins to splendidly . 


” A 
plores Nazi soldiers to “stick it out“ of Ger- 
S it must 
brings fresh attacks Sowet these 
troops.” ¢~ | auto- 
ne Anzeiger reports that “the f 
‘Greater Germany Regiment is pe 
fighting in temperature of 37 de- d-to- 
6 It is fighting in e, 

node, and 3 d in sev- 
their eral German newspapers, some of 

stn nenct. The people behind them, acting on orders from 
‘the el gues’ elon a i 
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Urges Negro 
Training for 
War Plants 


Col. McSherry Reports 
on Production Need 
to Negro Congress 


(Dally Worker Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 28. — Un- 
employed persOns should register 
with their local United States Em- 
ployment center, in addition to 
making full use of the defense 
fraining facilities in their com- 


_ munities, Col. Frank McSherry, 


Jabor supply official in the former 
OPM setup, told National Negro 


production program 


ers are now taking workers 
pret from the District of Colum- 
bia Employment rolls and training 
them on the job.” 
Federalization of the employment 


i: 


service, gives assurance of a uni- 
form policy in accordance with the 4 . 


President's desire for full integra- 
tion of all workers without regard 
to race, color, creed or national 
origin, he added. 


CITES PLANTS .- 


Questioned about the growing 
- gentiment among employers for ob- 


Gov'tOfficial 7 


8 
* 


_ 4 
»» 4 


NOTED SPEAKERS 


— —— 


There is a must“ date which 
many trade unionists and progres- 
sive people of this city are putting 
on their calendar as an event they 
don't intend to miss. 


The date is Sunday, Feb. 8, and 
the event is the celebration of the 
Eighteenth Anniversary of the 
founding of 


Center, 34th St. 
and Bighth 
Ave., and will 
begin at 2:30 


most outstanding teuren in the 
nation’s labor movement will ad- 
dress the celebration throng, it was 
announced by the arrangements 
committee, among them Art Young, 
the working-class artist. whose 
penetrating drawings and cartoons 
have e famous, and Mike 
Gold, the hwo’ journalist who writes 

3 with a sharp 


ex- 


gervance of the non-discriminatory pected to ap- 
hiring policy advocated by the ge io eee 
President, McSherry said, The hates i 
. Art Youn ss 
Lockheed aircraft company, of Bur- ad ditional well- 


„bank, Cal., is good example. Here, 
the employer, with the aid of the 
local Urban League, has introduced 
Negro skilled workers into every 


section of the plant. Now some 200 
are employed, with more being 
taken on at regular intervals, and 
there is no friction between Negro 


and white workers. I think e 


wherever an employer determines | 
to meet the issue squarely, there 
will be no difficulty in employing 
Negro workers in defense plants.” 

Givin full support to Col. Mc- 
Sherry’s statement Negro Congress 
officials added, that vocational de- 


y 


fense training figures for the past 


17-month period, issued by the 


United States Office of Education, 
made it clear that Negro citizens) 


need to give close attention to de- 
fense training facilities in their 


„ communities to see that the facil- 


ities are used to the fullest extent, 
and that no citizen is denied the 
right to obtain training, because 
of curtailment of the program. 
RESULTS OF PROGRAM.. 


The United States Office of Edu- 
cation figures show that of the 333,- 
131 persons who enrolled in defense 
training courses during the first 
quarter of the period ending Sept. 
30, 1941 only 8,227 were Negroes. 
Of the 152,173 persons who com- 
pleted these courses only 2,476 were 
Negroes, The statistics also showed 
that during this period the major- 
» ity of Negro workers received train- 
ing in automobile services and con- 
struction, while the bulk of white 
workers received training in avia- 


tion services and machine shop 
work. 

In his report to Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt on 
the seventeen-month program, Dr. 
: W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
of Education, stated that 


ag g courses, 

that in 500 cities, voca 
are open day and night, 
them, twenty-four hours a day. 


of 


Truman Urges 
Excess Profit 


Tax at Hearing 


„Tells Sandia‘ Probe of 


Naval Laxity Over 
Shipbuilding Fees 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 . 


Chairman Harry S. Truman, D,, 
Mo., of the Senate Defense In- 


1 


known labor figures who will speak 
will be announced within the next 
few days. 

Benj. J. Davis, Jr., Daily Worker 
editorial board member will act as 
chairman. Louis F. Budenz, also 
a board member, will speak. 

Tickets will be 25 cents for gen- 
eral admission and 50 cents for re- 
served seats, and can be purchased 
at the Workers Bookshop, 50 
East 13th St. 


San Diego CIO 
Backs Fight of 
Schneiderman 


"(Special te the Daily Werker) 
SAN DIEGO, Calif., Jan. 26-—By 
a unanimous vote, the San Diego 
County. Industrial] Union Council 
this week put itself on record as 
opposed to the attempt to revoke. 
the citizenship of William Schneid- 
erman, state secretary of the Com- 
munist Party. 

The council’s action was con- 
tained in a resolution which de- 
clared “the defense of Schneider- 


sarily indicate our agreement with 


rights of every American citizen are 
at stake.” 


Engineer and 
Fireman Killed 
In Train Crash 


HUNTINGTON, Ind., Jan. 27 
(UP).—An Erie Railroad engineer 
and fireman were killed early to- 
day, when their Chicago to New 
York passenger train crashed into 
the caboose of an 80-car freight 
irain eight miles west of Hunting- 
ton. 

The dead were William Young, 
fireman, and Herman Kessler, en- 


firemen and county police 
it under control, police said. 
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trucks towed the gun barrel 
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Assemblyman 
Asks Ban of 
Coughlinite 


Prevention— of Cassidy 
to State Bar Urged 
in Resolution 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 


Browder Briguders 
To Meet Thursduy 


Seek 4,000 New Members to Sell Sunday 
Worker in City 


More ee 4,000 8 Brigaders to sell the Sunday 
Worker are expected to be registered at meetings through- 
ALBANY, N. v., Jan. 27.—Assem- out the city Thursday night, the New York State Committee 


blyman Patrick H. Sullivan's resolu- of the Communist Party announced vesterday. 
| The state * with the e. com- 


tion to prevent Christian Fronter 
John F. Cassidy’s admission to the 
Bar was submitted last night to the 
legislature. 

Cassidy was the leader of the 18 


Christian Fronters tried for sedi- 
tious conspiracy trial of 1940, fol- 


lowing an investigation which re- 


vealed àn armed plot in the mak- 
seo against the government. 
Sullivan’s resolution states «that | 


public records” have been submitted 
ty the committee investigating Cas- 
sidy, demonstrating that Ne was 
guilty of “scurrilous remarks, reck- 
less distortions of truth ... and 
subversive acts and speeches ma- 
nifesting a lack of loyalty and 
patriotism.” 

The resolution points to a ‘state- 
ment made by Cassidy at a meet- 
ing in Brooklyn on April.4, 1939 in 


sworn affidavits and — 


_| which the Christian Fronter said of 


President Roosevelt the only pos- 
sible way of getting rid of him was 
for somebody to murder him.” 


Cassidy at Philadelphia’s Town Hall 
on Nov. 24, 1941, during a meeting 
sponsored by Coughlinites, that the 
President was “either insane or a 
liar.” 


man’s citizenship does not neces- 


his political views but rather that 
we feel the individual liberties and 


of the ACA last w 


Attacks on Foes 
Of Axis Peril to 
War, Parley Told 


“when our country is at war with 
the Axis, it is especially dangerous 
to. allow persecution of trade- 
unionists whose opposition to fas- 
cism is of long standing,” Rosalie 
Manning of the New York Confer- 
ence for Inalienable Rights declared 
to 312 labor, neighborhood, women’s 
parents, youth and religious groups 
in a letter of appeal for the 
Schappes Defense Committee. Miss 
Manning recently. became a spon- 
sor of the Committee. 

Two new sponsors of the Com- 
mittee are Joseph P. Selly, presi- 
dent of the American Communica- 
tions Association, and Prof, James 
R. MeGaughy. 

The international executive board 
solved to 
support the Schappes de Prof. 
McGaughy is Pro Emeritus of 


Education at Teachers College. 


It also cites a statement made by 


‘mittee, recently launched a 
Worker circulation drive. 

Representatives of the state com- 
mittee will address the various meet- 
ings Thursday night. 

Drive headquarters said yesterday 
it expects an increase of 2,000 Sun- 
day Worker delivery subscriptions in 
the city as a result of the mobiliza- 
tion for this coming Sunday when 
‘the campaign will be officially 

opened. 


Various sections in the city will 
challenge one another at the Thurs- 
day night meetings. = 

The rallies will be held at 8 P. M. 
addresses: 


1 


Estonian Fall, 


. 160th St. 


" QUEENS: Labor Tample, 41-32 
58th St., Woodside. 


Salionstall 
Presents State 
Victory Plan 


‘Program on Production 
and Defense Given 
to Legislature 


ee 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, Jan. 27.— 

A 15-point “victory program” to 
increase production and strengthen 
the state’s defenses was presented 
yesterday to the special session of 
the State Legislature by Governor 
Saltonstall. 
The governor asked for a 87,000, 
000 appropriation to boost the 
wages of lower-salaries state and 
county employes, to provide more 
adequate home defense, to provide 
relief for dependants of men in the 
armed forces, for extension of aid 
to dependants and veterans, and to 
prepare the state for any crisis ris- 
ing from total war problems. 

The governor asked authority to 
4orrow a million dollars to enable 
the state of Massachusetts to put 
the Food Stamp plan into opera- 


tion here, 


Reach Sunday Worker Goal. 
And ThenThey Got Married 


upon to fight Hitler. 3 ‘ 
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day Workers and promised themselv 
to 330, they would get married — 
This week they arrived in New. York as 


both goals. They are rot in a little extra kun in the large city before Jack i is ealled 


By Louise Mitchell 


Jack and Rose, Youngstown Brigaders, went to Warren, Ohio, each week to sell Sun- 


that when they raisgd the circulation from 30 


bride and Froom, happy to have achieved 
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“The Sunday Worker has u grect. 


CIO Offiee Deicn 


To Sign Pact With 
Spencer Kellog 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 27.—Local 
7, United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, CIO, will soon 
sign f 
Spencer) Kellog & Sons, Inc., of 
Edgewater, N. J., it was announced 
here today. 

The American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation handed down a decision for 
a closed shop on January 23. 

Employes of Spencer Kellog won 


their unfon contract in September, 


1941, and through their organiza- 
tion have achieved wage increases 
to meet the rising cost of living. 
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Consumer, Welfare, Labor and Other | 
Bodies Protest Rise At Hearing 


state to rescind the 


(Special ‘te the — Worker) 

TRENTON, Jan. 27. —Hearings on the proposed stata” 
milk increase last week brought forth a score of consumer 
and other organizations who protested vigorously against. 
State Milk Administrator Arthur F. Foran’s order. 
hearings were held as a result of appeals from all over the: 


zations. He pointed 


III 
1 * 


ods of distributing milk was most 
wasteful and costly. She pointed 
out that the industry was out- 


296 SUTTER AVE., B’KLYN, N.Y 


nr 


Day : 
Di. 2-1272-4-5 


the poor. 1 


2 his parishers were mostly white eb: 
lar workers whose incomes had re- 4 


mained static during the war boom. 


Industrial Council, Office and Pro- 


| fessional Workers Union, New der- 


the Milk Control Board, sditial 


Union q 5 
138 w. 44th st. N. E. C. LO. 3-4420 
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SHOPPING GUIDE 


Please mention the Daily Worker when patronising advertisers 


Beauty Parlors 


GOLDSTEIN’S, 223 . 14th St. GR. 5-8089. 
Permanent wave $3 and $5. 280 per 
item. 3 items $1. # 


Carpets - Linoleums 


Army and Navy | Florists 
: 
FULL LINE of leather and sheeplined 
coats, windbreakers, hikin — Get 
our prices first. R. 8 5 
105 Third Ave. 


FRUIT A GIFT BASKETS 
Phone Order and We Will Mail Bill 


Dickens 2-4000 

Our Only Store 
HYMAN SPITZ, ine. 

1685 Pitkin Ave. Brooklyn, N. . 


Furniture 


BROADLOO 


for 3 
HOMES ¢ OFFICES ¢ STORES’ 


147 FOURTH AVE., Cor. 14th St, 
' Formerly at 80 Fifth Ave. 
Phone: AL. 4-3910 


DR. C. 


SAVE TIME — SAVE MONEY 
FURNITURE 


163 E. 125th 
Bet. Lex. & Sr Ave. © Open to 10 P.M. 


Tel.: LE. 4-3005 


Mirrors, Lamps, 488 
Gath Ave — ee, 


Halls 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
“The Center of New York 
Activities 


We can help you arrange your 

social functions and you will be | 

pleasantly surprised at the low 
cost 


WEISMAN, Surgeon Dentist, 
* Phone: Our Bullding Is 100% Fire-Proof 
rr oe | Semmens ——— 
7 
DR. A. BROWN, Surgeon Dentist. 223 Accommodations—100 to 2,000 
Second Ave., cot. lich St. GR. 17-5844. . 1 
R. RELKIN, 1108 Second Ave., bet. S8th 
e e Open daily Insurance 
Electrolysis LEON BENOFE 
SPECIAL OFFER! Pree treatment to i 
e 8 301 £. 149th St., N. . MBtrose 


aha are te 


Florists 
10% Union Shop 
Wired Anywhere for Any Occasion | 


FRED SPITZ 
GR, 5-7370 * 74 - 2nd Ave. 


AUTOMOBILE” 


and every kind of insurance 


Moving and eee 


J. SANTINI, 100 Per Cent Ware- 
STIG, Fer Gene Pepe! ar 
and mov- 


GIARAMITA. Express 
13 East th St., near Third Ave. 
: GR. 71-2457. 


ge? 


‘Other groups protesting the m. 
| crease included the CIO Regional! 
| office, the Greater Newark Union 


workers of Newark Welfare De- 


— 
pe Bde 


Fireproof warehouse. Cash un- 
necessary. TRemont 8-1766. Mr. Edward. 
Opticians and 
Optometrists 


OFFICIAL L W. O. OPTICIAN 
UNION 80. 


OFFICIAL Iwo. OPTICIAN 
Associated Optometrists 


255 West 34th St., nr. Seventh Ave. 
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@ PARTIES OUR SPECIALTY 
@ MUSIC BY ACCORDIONIST 


Heinz J. Wartenburg 
Tel.: LO. 37-7747 @ Open Sundays 


CAFE ° 


04 Fifth Ave. - Bway cor. Sth 


TMORE - 120 E. 14th | 


OFFICIAL IW. O. OPTICIAN 0 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


Tel.: MEG. $-3243 @ Daily 9 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 
J. r. FREEMAN, Optometrist 
152 Flatbush Ave., ear Atlantic Ave. 

EL] ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 e Dally 9 a-m.-8 p.m. 


CARL -PAUL INSUR- 
ANCE of every kind. 799 Broadway. 


Tel. GR. 7-597? 
0 Laundries 


ty ag Union Shop. CIO, Call and 
St., Brooklyn. 


‘Records - Music 
“Drill, Her, 


“We Shall Not Be Moved” 
Jones” 
and many others 


Berliner’s Music Shop 
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Vompromise Measure 


~ Goes to President 


. for Approval 


» = WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 (UP).— 


Senate tonight completed Con- 


“wressional action on a compromise 


Control Bill which falls far 
of legislation demanded by 
ident Roosevelt but gives the 


hemm@overnment power to fix prices on 


most everything purchased by the 
American. 

The vyote—on adoption of a Sen- 
te-House conference report already 
pted by the lower chamber— 
vas 65 to 14. 

mne measure was sent to the 
White House for signature after six 


Be “months of bitter wrangling over 


ae. 


the exact authority to be vested in 
the government. The dispute was 
sclimaxed last week when Presi- 


dent Roosevelt and the powerful 
* ha bloc clashed over the latter's | 


ort to obtain preferential treat- 
t for agriculture. 


ae che legislation is designed pri- 


e to curb inflation. Sen. Pren- 
ties M. Brown, D., Mich., who acted 
‘Rs «Administration floor manager, 


Said that, if effectively administered, 


it would prevent “gross profiteering“ 
and “excessively high prices” and— 
halting the upward price trend— 
a potent factor in preventing 
after-the-war collapse.” 


EMPOWERS PRICE CEILINGS 


a> AB finally approved, the bill em- 
| # Mowers the government to fix mixi- 


mum price ceilings, with certain 
. over all products in 


dan effort to keep them in the same 
85 


general relationship to prices pre- 
Valling from Oct. 1 to Oct. 15, 1941. 

Preferential treatment is given for 
Agricultural products but not to the 


% extent demanded by the farm bloc. 


There is no provision to peg 
wages. 
Administration of the program is 
“placed in the hands of an executive 
The job 
is expected to go to Leon Hender- 


en, present price stabilizer. 


A licensing system for business is 
authorized to compel compliance 
with established price ceilings. Vio- 
lators would be subjected to a $5,- 


900 fine, two years imprisonment 


Z * ‘and loss of licenses necessary for 


g tunes in business. 


AEF to Bomb 
Germany, 


Says Churchill 


: ‘Asks 88 Vote; 


Bares Hess Aim for 
Appeasement Deal 


(Continued from Page 1) 


— —n 


confidence and painted a gloomy 


‘picture for the immediate future 


with the sun ready, however, to 


break through the clouds. 
ASKS CONFIDENCE 
He took onto his own shoulders 


ony blame for Britain's present po- 


‘sition in the Far Rast, but: 


lt is because I see the light 


gleaming behind the clouds and 
broadening behind our path that I 
make so bold now as to demand a 
declaration o, confidence as an ad- 


— weapon in the armory of 
united nations.” ‘ 


The motion of confidence re- 


Be “that this House has confi- 
dence in the government and will 


aid it with utmost and vigorous 
prosecution of the war.” 
Churchill entered at noon, and 


five minutes later, enumerated a 


number of salient points, includ- 


img the following: 


1. Very considerable American 


> ‘*forces will be following those which 
arrived yesterday. American planes 


a 


em help defend Britain and raid 


2. A combined staff of commit- 


‘ dees of the Allied nations is being 


1 


established in Washington and a 


ey 
Ere 


council is being formed in 
ndon to enable the British Com- 
wealth to act as a whole. 

3. TRe Pacific war is a secondary 


4 ba ration and “we should not allow 


{ ives to get rattled because this 
or ‘that place is captured.” 
ee 4 Rudolf Hess flew to Britain 
: he believed he could make 
| deal with British appeasers to 
ve throw the Churchill government 
md negotiate a Hitler “peace.” 
Nearly two-thirds of the Axis 
in Libya—about 61,000 men 
been killed, wounded or cap- 
along with a loss of 852 
and 386 tanks, compared to 
h losses cf only 18,000 men. 
. British munitions production 
bw is gigantic and tank produc- 
fon has doubled in the last three 


„ The courage of Gen. Douglas 
acArthur and his Filipino troops 
ii the Dutch are playing one of 
main parts in the Malayan 
attle. That reference drew cheers. 
Britain sent Soviet Premie- 
een Stalin everything he ‘asked 
* I regret, due to bad 
that there is now a small 


ment’s 


here. 
sapling to prodyce a new variety. 


a ~ 130-acre plant 


U. S. Rubber en! „ 


Miami, Fla., the United States is attempting to make up for the loss 
of its rubber supply from the Far Pacific. 
star agronomists are experimenting with rubber plants to in- 
crease the yield, and have already increased the amount from three 
to twenty-one pounds from a single tree. Top, latex, or rubber sap is 
collected from eleven-year-old “guinea pig” trees, first to be planted 
Bottom, an expert grafts a bud into the incision made in a 


At the station, the govern- 


FDR Tells of Plans 
For Labor Board 


Seeks Informal Atmosphere for New 
CIO-AFL Committee 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ings of the new board would be 
that of an arbitrator settling dis- 
putes between the CIO and the 
AFL the President replied that this 
was the wrong idea. 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION 


This would be the kind of a board 
where on warm days you could take 
off your coats, let your hair down 
and discuss problems frankly, he in- 
formed. 

The President said that there 
had been too many formal gath- 
erings between the various labor 
groups in the past. Apparently he 
reſerred to the unsuccessful unity 
negotiations between the CIO and 
the AFL several years ago. 

On this board, the President em- 
phasized, he wanted to have peo- 
ple whom you could call by thelr 
first names, 

He explained that he expected to 
meet with the combined labor board 
informally from time to time. 

The President's letter and his 
press conference remarks made 
clear that the board would not only 
map joint policy for the CIO and 
the APL but play an important role 
in advising Mr. Roosevelt and 
other nigh officials on labor's at- 
titude toward various war prob- 
lems. 

It was apparent that the Presi- 
dent does not want the board to 
devote itself primarily to settling 
minor jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween trade unions but to tackle 
the broader problems affecting la- 
bor and the nation. 

The President suggested the 
joint board to Murray and Green 
after the labor unity issue had 
been muddled by the precipitate 
entrance into the situation of John 


L. Lewis, United Mine Workers 
president, ; 

CIO members of the Labor Vic- 
tory Board are Murray, R. J. 
Thomas, President of the United 
Automobile Workers and Julius 
Emspak, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, 

AFL members are Green, Daniel 
J. Tobin, President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood teamsters 
and George Meany, Secretary - 
Treasurer of the AFL. 


To Name Negroes, 
Whites for 1941 
Achievements 


Twelve Negroes or Negro organi- 
zations of distinguished achievement 
and six white persons or institu- 
tions which did most in 1941 “for 
the improvement of race relations 
n terms of real democracy,” have 
keen selected through a nation-wide 
poll conducted by the Schomburg 
Collection of Negro Literature, 124th 
St. Branch of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 

Dr. L. D. Reddick, Curator of the 
Schomburg Collection, in announc- 
ing the poll yesterday, said the re- 
sults would be announced during 
Negro History Week, Feb. 8th-15th, 
over g. national radio hookup and 
through the press~ Hundreds of 
nominations had come in from all 
over the country, Dr. Reddick said. 

Negro History Week will be cli- 
maxed on Sunday morning, Feb. 15, 
when the founder and director of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson, and the Consul-Gen- 
eral of Haiti, Dr. Rulx Leon, address 
the annual breakfast in Manhat- 
tan Odd Fellows Temple, 105 E. 
106th St. 


On 32 


Billion 


i Concreds Seeds Final A 
War Fund 


20 Billions Okayed 
By the House 
for Navy 


IVOTE UNANIMOUS 


Senate Committee Votes 


Approval of Measure 
for 33,000 Planes 


WASHINGTON, Jan, 27 (UP) — 
Paced by the House, Congress to- 
night neared final action on two of 
the biggest arms bills in American 
history tions totaling $32,- 
533,838,948 to give the land, séa and 
air forces of the United States and 
its Allies power to crush the Axis 
on every battlefront of the world. 

Grimly aware that time is a most 
valuable ally to the United States, 
the House and Senate virtually raced 
each other to remove the last legis- 
lative obst@cles in the path of the 
two gigantic appropriations for the 
Army and Navy. 

A period of a few busy hours, 
notably lacking in oratory or sec- 
tional wrangling, brought these 
developments: 

1, The House passed and sent to 
the Senate a $19,977,965,474 Navy 
Supply Bill designed to give the 
U. S. Navy “unquestioned supremacy 
on the seas, beneath the seas and in 
the air above the seas.” It was 
by far the biggest single appropria- 
tion ever ot face Congress. The 
roll call vote was announced as 
388 to 0, 

2. The Senate Appropriations 
Committe gave its approval to the 
@ $12, 555,872,474. Army Air Corps 
Bill which cdtries funds for 33,000 
new war planes, The measure al- 
ready has been passed by the 
House, ee 

Together the bills mark a long 
step forward in carrying out the 
‘huge sir expansion outlined in 
President Roosevelt's State of the 
Union message — @ program en- 
visioning production of 185,000 new 
planes in 1942 and 1943. 

Almost all of the $12,565,872,474 
in the Army Bill was earmarked 
for planes, contemplating 23,000 
fighting ships and 10,000 trainers. 

The largest single section of the 
$19,000,000,000 Navy Bill was $8,- 
206,760,385 for new ship construc- 
tion, including two aircraft car- 
riers, two light cruisers, 16 destroy- 
ers and 23 submarines. An alloca- 
tion of $1,668,281 was provided for 


Naval aviation. 


The Senate Committee approved 
the Army Bill in the same form as 
approved by the House, including 


controversial Douglas Dam pro- 
ect in the Tennessee Valley system 
The subcommittee voted to kill the 
project, 7 to 6, but it was restored 
by the full committee. 


— 


Petitions Request Navy 
Ship Named ‘Joe Louis’ 


A naval vessel bearing the name 
of Joe Louis, world’s championship 
pugilist and private-e 
of the United States 
ing requested by the Joe 


64 Bradhurst Ave., 
1004 Fulton St., 

Thousands of 
are being circulated throughout 
New York asking signers to send 
letters, postcards and telegrams to 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
the Navy Knox and “other proper 
authorities as there may be, to au- 
thorize that one of the ships, which 
will be launched during the year 


1942 for defense of America and_its’ 


allies, be known as the “Joe Louis, 
The Spirit of America.“ 


a $30,000,000 appropriation for the 


Shoot and Shoot Again 


: N 
— 
x * 
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is the motte of the Soviet armies as they conserve metal to 
be used over and over, ee ee 
gun is equipped with a bag which salvages the metal jackets of spent cartridges. The gun is mounted on a 
supply train and is harrying retreating Germans on the Eastern Front, 


Small Business to 


Get Gov't War Orders 


Production Board Announces Plan to 


Spur All-Out 


Arms Output Stay 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 


(UP).—The War Production 


Board tonight announced a “simplified production require- 
ment plan” designed to make it easier for the nation’s 128,000 


small manufacturers to switch 


from non-essential production 


to war or other essential work. It classified small manufac- 


turers as taose whose annual bus!-< 


ness volume is less than $100,000. 

Help would be in the form of 
priority assistance granted on the 
basis of information provided in 
single-page applications blanks that 
would be filed quarter-annually by 
applicants to the Small Business 
Section, Production Requirements 
Branch, War Production Board, 
Washington, 

The plan is aimed at marshaling 
the nation’s small manufacturing 
facilities for the all-out war effort. 

The WPB made it clear that 
those who don’t join in this ef- 
fort will have to take their own 
chances, 

“It is not intended te main- 
tain non-essential industries when 
no effort is being made to tie 
production into the war program,” 
a WPB statement said. 

“The Divisioh of Industry Op- 
erations may, however, be able to 
give priority assistance to small 

manufacturers under this plan to 
help them keep their organiza- 
tions together while they are 
changing from non-essential ci- 
vilian production to war or other 
essential work.” 


Earlier today the National Small 
Business Men's Association, in a 
statement issued at Chicago, ad- 
vocated—emong other things—in- 
tensified efforts for widespread dis- 
tribution of war orders among small 
business and the “fairest possible 
distribution of materials for pro- 
duction of civilian goods” to pre- 
serve small business. 


‘Primitive’ Conditions 
For Americans in Tokio 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 (UP).— 
Americans detained in Japan are 


living under “sanitary but primi-|. 


tive“ conditions, reports from the 


Swiss minister in Tokyo indicated 
today. 


28 Japanese Ships Toll ot Battle 


(Continued from Page 1) 
cruisers probably sunk, and six 
transports, three .cruisers and two 
destroyers damaged. 

Thus, at least 28 Japanese. war- 
ships and transports have been sunk 


Dutch guns began booming through 
the straits last Saturday. 


JAPANESE PASS MAIN 
POINTS OF MALAYA DEFENSES 

SINGAPORE, Jan. 27 (UP) .— 
Japanese armies have captured o1 
by-passed all three anchor posts of 
the Imperial defense line across 
Malaya and now are fighting less 
than 50 miles from Singapore on a 
30-mile front, British general nea‘- 
quarters revealed today. 

A communique reported bloody 
battles raging south of Batu Pahat, 
Kluang and Mersing. Those three 
strategic towns hinge at either end 
and in the center of the main high- 
way stretching 80 miles across the 
peninsula on .a rough arc 50 to 60 
miles above Singapore. 

It was along this road that the 
Imperial command had given every 
sign of making @ do or die stand 


or damaged since the American- |. 


9 
the defense of this island fortress 


and naval base. 

Meantime Japanese reinforce- 
ments poured in on the east coast, 
intensifying the menace from that 
direction. But the enemy paid 
dearly for the added strength. 


— — 


ALLIED PLANES BLAST 
FOE INVADING BURMA 
RANGOON, Jan. 27 (UP).—RAF 


roads east of Moulmein today until 
the “invasion route” from Thailand 
was temporarily blocked by corpses 
and wrecked trucks, . ' 

The Japanese and Thai rein- 
forcements, pouring into Burma for 
a frontal assault on the port of 
Moulmein, were out along 
the 40-mile road from the Thai 
frontier to Kawkareik, 56 miles 
northeast of Moulmein, when the 
airplanes intercepted them. 

Many trucks were set afire by 
bombs. Others were blasted to 
pieces. Japanese soldiers, riding 


atop the trucks or crouching be- 
~| bombing in the harbor of Rabaul, 


side the road, fired rifles and 
chine guns ic a futile effort to 
ward of the iow-flying bombers. 


No planes were brought down. 

Meanwhile, Allied fighter planes 
strafed enemy positions, according 
to a communique. This action was 
believed to have taken place near 
Kawkareig, a mountain outpost 
from which British Imperials with- 
drew last week in the face of su- 
perior enemy numbers, to make a 
stand closer to Moulmein. 

Despite their costly losses 1 


earlier raids, six Japanese bombers). 


attempted to attack ob 
north of Rangoon at 9 P. M. yes- 
terday. No fighter planes went up 


earlier, but a heavy anti-aircraft 
barrage forced them to dump their 
explosives without damage to the 
objectives and to flee eastward. 
There were no casualties. 


AUSTRALIANS BOMB 

THREE TOKIO SHIPS 
MELBOURNE, Australia, Jan. 27 
(UP).—Two Japanese ships burst 

into flames and a third was be- 

lieved damaged under 3 


New Britain Island, it was an- 


nounced today as the army 


hours | 


Rabaul, a communique 


Henderson 
Gets Powers 
On Rationing 


Delegates “Authority on 
All Consumer Goods, 
OPA Officials . 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to sugar. 

Board officials said shortages exist 
in many basic raw materials, 

Nelson’s order drew a line of 
demarcation between civilian ration- 
ing and allocation of goods for war 
purposes. 

It emphasized that the powers of 
the OPA are confined ta the civillan 
field and that the agency does not 
have authority to control requisition- 
ing of products for the war effort. 
Those powers remain with the WPB. 

The production chief told. Hen- 
derson that he would, when re- 
quested, advise as to the amount of 
existing products available for ra- 
tioning to consumers, 


STRONG POWERS 


There were definite “teeth” in the 
directive order. 

It authorizes Henderson to reg- 
ulate or prohibit sale of items to any 
retailer who violates rationing rules. 
It also “Gives his office power to 
regulate or prohibit sale of com- 
modities to any wholesaler or other 
supplier of retailers who operates 
contrary to allocation orders, 

The order specifically gave Hen- 
derson power to control: 1—Sales, 
of products by, any person who sells 
in retail and 2—sale of products by 
any person to an ultimate consumer 


as distinguished from business and 
industrial wants, 

The OPA, meanwhile, went ahead 
with the job of preparing ration 
cards for the sugar allocation sys- 
tem which is expected to be put into 
effect next month. 

Last official word is that it will 
provide 12 ounces of sugar weekly 
to each individual. 

The imminence of rationing al- 
ready has led both domestic and 


needing products for personal needs 


Midway Island 
Still Holds; 
Heroes Cited 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 (UP). — 
Midway Island is “still holding— 
and that’s that!” 

Such was the cheering news that 
came from a Navy spokesman to- 
night simultaneous with disclosure 
that the marine defenders seriously 
damaged a Japanese cruiser and a 
destroyer during the initial enemy 
attack on the mid-Pacific outpost 
Dec, J. 

The spokesman’s crisp statement 
broke’ a month-long silence as to 
the fate of Midway—one of the 
stepping-stone islands across the 
Pacific. 

Not since Dec. 30, had there been 
any word about Midway. On that 
occasion a Navy communique re- 
ported “the situation remains un- 
changed.” 

The Navy’s detailed report of the 
initial Japanese attack—a futile 
foray by the light of the moon— 
told a story of bravery matching 
the courage of the Wake Island de- 
fenders who finally’ were forced to 
yield their tiny outpost ter a 14 
day siege. 

It singled out Marine Lieut. 
George H. Cannon of Ann Arbor, 
Mich, as an outstanding hero. 
Cannon was directing fire from a 
command post when a Japanese 
shell shattered the lower part of 
his body. But he clung grimly to 
his task—directing his men until 
he died from loss of blood. 

Another hero was Cerp. Harold 
R. Hazelwood of Stark, Mo., switch- 
board operator at the battery com- 
mand post under Cannon. 3 
wood suffered a compound frac 
of the leg during the shellfire, but 
carried on—setting up his switch- 
board again and re-establishing 
communications. 


yond Mozhaisk and five to 


Guerrillas | 
Harasding #! 
Germans 

In Retreat 


Red Army Continues to 
Advance, Fortified 
{ Fositions Retaken 


on 
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ge 5 Es 1. 
cow, have captured a heavily fortle 


fied point identified only as “Ya" 
and are inflicting heavy losses on 


the Germans in fierce fighting, 
Soviet reports said today. 


Red Army trcops, supported by | 


tanks, annihilated 200 Germans in 
taking “Ya,” radio Moscow said, and 


40 trucks filled with equipment and», 


two tanks were captured. 

A broadcast communique said the 
Red Army continued:to advance in 
fierce fighting and had occupied 
several inhabited localities. 


New successes also were reported, 


on the Southern Front. In one 
sector, the Red Army wiped out a 
German unit. 


WIPE OUT 2 BATTALIONS 


In another sector, today’s early: 
communique said, the Red Army, 
completely wiped out two ba 
of the German 516th Infantry Regi 
ment and captured the regimental 
banners of two other infantry unite, 

In still a third sector of the 
Southern Front—"District K”—the 
Germans lost 1,040 men in a flerce 
battle, the communique said. 

Twenty-four German planes were 
reported to have been shot don 
during the last two days. The com- 
munique said 20 raiders were shot 
down Sunday with a loss of five 
Soviet planes and four more Gere 
man aircraft were bagged yesterday 
near Moscow, 


NAZI AIR LOSSES 


Col. Nikolai Kilmov, reviewing 
aertal activity since the start of 
the war, said 959 German raiders 
had been shot down over Moscow, 
and only 207 had succeeded in 
dropping bombs on the capital. He 


— 


said about 2% per cent of the Ger- 


man planes dispatched to raid Mose 

cow accomplished their mission 

and 12 per cent were shot down. 
Germany's heaviest aerial loss af 


Moscow occurred Oct. 29, he sald, 


when 49 planes were shot dowa, 
The heaviest raid was Nov. 6 when 
250 planes were over the city, 34 
of them having been shot down. 

Reports from correspondents 
with the Red Army said reinforce- 
ments were being sent beyond re- 
captured Mozhaisk on the Central 
Front. They reported seeing So- 
viet battalions plodding steadily to 
the front and thousands of sledges 
drawn by small Siberian horses 
moving forward” on the road from 
Moscow to Mozhaisk. 

The actual front is 25 miles be- 
eight 
miles beyond Uvarovo, which the 
Germans burned and abandoned 
when the Red Army outflanked 
them. The Germans were retiring 
along the Smolensk road at a rate 
of about five miles a day, it was 
indicated, and apparently they 
planned stubborn rear guard action 
to prevent any advance to Vyazma, 

Lieut.-Gen, Leonid Alexandro- 
vitch Govorov, the hero of Mon- 
haisk, warned that the German 


High Command had saved most of 


its equipment for spring opera- 


tions, In which mass tank attacks 


are expected. 


U.S., Britain to Pool 5 
All War Resources 


Establish Three Joint Boards to Direct; 
Shipping and Munitions Supplies 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Beaverbrook, will sit in London. 
Rear Admiral Emory 8. Land 
chairman of the U. 8. Maritime 
Commission, was named the Ameri- 
can representative on the combined 
Shipping Adjustment Board. Sir 
Arthur Salter, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the British Ministry of Ship- 
ping, will be the British representa- 
tive. Salter will act under tlie 
instructions of Lord Leathers,” head 
of the British Ministry of Transport. 


ficial of the new War Production 
Board, was appointed to the Raw 
Materials Board. Clive Ball- 
lieu, director of the \British Pur- 
chasing in the United 
States, will represent his country on 
the agency. 

Through the appointment of ci- 


of the committees to decide ts 
which war front and in what quan- 


tities the supplies can be used most 


effectively at a given time. The 
civilian chairmen, it was sald, would. 
apprise the committees of the pol- 
icy of their respective governments, 

Anglo - American . shipping facile" 
ities: will be pooled only in principle. 
Britain will retain control of ship - 
ping now under her director. The 
White House announcement sad 
this is essential because of the 
“military and physical facts of the 
situation around the British Isles.” 

The United States retains the 
same authority. The function of the 
Adjustmen* Board will be to ad- 
just and concert in one harmonious 
policy” the work of the British Min- 


istry of War Transport and they 


shipping authority of this govern- 
ment. | 

Neither government is empowered | 
to impose a shipping decision upon 
the other. : 


War Materials Board is 


two governments, and make recom- 


mendations necessary to execute. 
such plans.” 


“Such recommendations,” the an- 5 


nouncement said, “shall be. carried f 


resources, 
the jurisdiction or control of the 


* 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT AN AIR RAID 


More About High 


They have an extgemely 


to it. 


That 
, stove H an alarm sounds. 


(This is the eleventh of a series) 


By Lawrence Emery 
In addition to the anti-personnel bombs described yesterday, the 
Nazis have what is known as GENERAL PURPOSE BOMBS. These 
range from 100 pounds in weight to 4,000 pounds. 


devastating in built up areas. A big one can cause murderous 


The normal dclay-action fake fo sot to explode a few seconds 
after landing, Oe ee ee, eee eee 


manner that gas-stoves or cooking 
is important to turn off the fires in your gas- 
(Tomorrow: The Effects of High Explosive Bombs) 


Explosive — 
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Union Offers Plan 10 "Boost Sugar Beet 


Asks Wage Rise to 
Ensure Steady 
Labor Supply 


6-POINT PROGRAM 


Studebaker Ahead 


In Plant Conversion 


War Retooling Begun As Last Auto Rolls 
Off the ‘Assembly Line 


(Special te the 


Daily Worker) 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 27.—Other automobile concerns 
could learn lessons from the Studebaker assembly plant here 
on how to convert to war production, in the opinion of the 


CIO Auto Workers Union. 


No sooner did the last passanger car roll off the Stude+ 


baker assembly line last wee 


sha rid. 


work had started on retooling for 


war orders. 


Studebaker will make parts for 
the vital aircraft industry. 

Of the five auto plants here, 
Studebaker has been the only one 
to work out rapid conversion. 

The Willys-Overland plant — the 
only other engaged in war work— 
required 40 days to convert. ft was 
leased by the Lockhead raft 
Company and only nine of its 250 


employes. rehired. 


The Chrysler plant has finished 
passenger car production but is con- 
tinuing to make trucks. It is re- 
Ported still trying to obtain war or- 
ders. 


The General Motors plant is 
scheduled to shut down Feb. 1. No 
war orders having received by it 
directly. Its parent plant in De- 
troit is evidently still refusing to 
arm work out to. its bec Coast 
plants. 

The Ford plant in Wilmington, 
according to last reports, is slated 
as a warehouse. 


COMPANY FORESIGHT 


Credit for Studebaker’s rapid con- 
version is largely due to foresight on 
the part of its local management. 

The vice president in charge of 
producti@®, Stanley Whitworth, re- 
lated to reporters the management’s 
conviction as far back as October, 
1841, that the United States would 
he involved in war. 

AS a result of this conviction, 
subcontracting work was sought 
from the aircraft companies. 

“Aircraft men were skeptical,’ 
Whitworth declared. “They told us: 


» Veseeeey 


Tou haven't any machinery to do 
aircraft sub- contracting.“ 

This situation was easily remedied 
by the purchase of idle plant equip - 
ment. 

CONVERSION HAILED | 

John Allard, chairman of the de- 
fense employment committee of the 
UAW-CIO here hailed Studebaker's 
conversion enthusiastically. 

“Had the entire automobile in- 
dustry used this seme far-sighted- 
ness, planes, guns and tanks could 
now be rolling off the assembly 
lines in the automobile plants so 
widely scattered over the United 
States,” he pointed out. 

The UAW-CIO, representing 40,- 
000 produc workers in this state, 
demands that managemient, govern- 


lish a program for the gomplete 


idle er for war production. 


Overwhelming Vote o 
Confidence for Perlow 


Max Perlow, Manager of Furni- 
ture Union, Local 76-B, CIO, run- 
ning unopposed for re-election, re- 
ceived an overwhelming vote of 
confidence, it was learned as the 
results of last Saturday’s election 
Were made public. 

Mr. Perlow received 1,565 “yes” 
votes, with only 73 votes recorded 
against his re-election. 

Other officers elected included 
Abraham Zide, financial secretary; 
and Josepn Garraffa and Michael 


DeCicco, organizers. 


utilization of all idle plants and: 


f 


: 


; 
: 


living and avert what the growers 
proclaim as a “threatened shortage 
of agricultural labor.” 

The wage proposals of the union 
were supported by the Black Hills 
Beet Growers’ Association of South 
Dakota. W. D. Bucholz, speaking 
for this group, told the conference 
that there is a “very apparent need 
for the largest possible crop of do- 
mestic sugar” and that “wages 
should go up if we are to hold the 
good workers of other years.” 
Bucholz recommended a minimum 


workers “are too low to be fair, 
and living conditions are below 
standard. 

A recommendation that each beet 
worker be given 12 acres to work 
instead of the present 6 to 8 acres, 
and that the growers sign one con- 


instead of disorganizing 
the work with negotiations for three 
separate agreements, was made by 

M. Baca, a beet worker. 

The union proposals, however, 
met with strong reservation on the 
part of some officials of the Great 
Western Sugar Co. and the beet 
growers’ associations. 


ment and labor immediately estab- 1— to cover thinning, hoeing and 


War Board Validates 
OPM Priority Ratings 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 (UP)— 
J. S. Knowlson, Director of Indus- 
try Operations for the War Pro- 
duction Board, today announced 
that preference rating certificates 


issued under the old division of 


priorities in the OPM had been 


formally validated by the WPB. 


1 


i 
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Dousing Enemy Fire: 


* 


City College students learn the tricks of deal- 
ing with incendiary bombs. Left: 


Instructor 


f 


Boston Lenin Rally 
Hears Minor, Ford 


- 


Unity for Victory Meeting Cheers 
Browder Appeal, All-Out Efforts 


sible, Robert Minor, acting 


Meeting. 

Sharing the platform with Jemses | 
W. Ford, Negro leader, Minor de- 
clared, “In the United States the 
Axis powers have been able to main- 


The Axis enemy was able to accom- 


bor in the United States. 


Army,” the noted Communist con- 
tinued, 
the course of history in this war 
will not lead backward to the dark 
ages and a blackout of modern 
democracy and progress. The fight- 
ing of the Red Army made possible 


world for the destruction of the 
Nazi menace by which all were to 
be reduced to slavery.” 


BROWDER’S FORESIGHT 
“Long before any American had 
the faintest idea that America’s 
interest lay in closer relations with 
China and the Scviet Union in the 
Far East,” Ford declared in a 
vigorous appeal for America’s out- 
standing afti-fascist the release ot 
“Earl Browder had urged collabore- 
tion between China, the United 
States and the Soviet Union.“ 
Refuting statements of certain 
Negro leaders, Ford declared this 
war to be the battle of the Negro 
people. 
Other speakers included Alice 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
BOSTON, Jan. 27.—Lashing out at the Munich men- 
tality which made the surprise attack on Pearl Harber pos- 


secretary of the Communist 


Party, addressed 2,800 Bostonians on Sunday night at Sym- 
phony Hall at a Unity for sige 4 Rally and Lenin Memorial 


tain illusions for a number of years 
and those illusions still continue. 


plish its deadly work by surprise ai. 
Pearl Harbor partly ‘because it-had 
already made a political Pearl Har- 

“Because of the success of the Red 


“it has become certain that 


the coalition of the peoples of the 


— — 


Gordon, acting secretary of the 
Young Communist League and Ann 
Burlak, state secretary of the 
Massachusetts Communist Party, 
who reported that 75 per cent of 
the Party’s membership was en- 
gaged in civilian activities. 

Roger Preston of the Greater 
Boston United War Fund urged the 
cooperation of the gathering. He 
was presented with a°$100 check by 
t he Massachusetts Communist 
Party. 

Otis Hood, state chairman, pre- 
sided and Mme. Rose Zuzalian was 
heard in a series of patriotic songs. 


Endicott [WO Locals 
Give $400 to Soviet Aid 
Local 2015 and 1594 of the TWO 


both of Endicott, New York, raised 
$400 for Russian War Relief at a 


N. Y. 

The pavilion in which the dance 
was held was donated for the eve- 
ning by the #ndicott-Johnson 
Corp., famous shoe manufacturing 
company. 

Arthur Panasik, secretary of the 
committee which arranged the af - 
fair, sent the money to Russian 
War Relief, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 


dance held Jan. 9 in Johnson City,’ 


San Diego Rent 
Rise Fought By 
Labor Council 

Defense Group Warns 


Boosts Will Hamper 
All-Out War Effort 


4) 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 

SAN DIEGO, Cal. Jan. 27.—The 
labor division of the San Diego 
civilian defense council is seeking a 
moratorium on rent increases in 
federal defense housing projects. 

The action taken was made neces- 
sary by the fear that rent increases 
in defense areas threaten the labor 
supply for vital. war industries, 

The labor division of the council 
is made of CIO, APL and unafii- 
liated unions in this area. Recently 
its subcommittee on housing con- 


‘ducted an investigation which re- 


vealed that rent increases are 
“causing so much discord and dis- 
satisfaction that air-craft workers 
are leaving San Diego by the hun- 
dreds.” 
The subcommittee was appointed 
after a partial rent increase went 
into effect January 1 at the 3,000- 


unit Linda Vista housing project, 
The committee’s reported warned 
that: 
“This change in rents may do 


more to defeat our defense efforts 


than anything else. It does not 
only aff the comparatively few 
thousands who live in federal de- 
tense projects, but instead sets a 
poor example for thousands and 
thousands of landlords in every de- 
fense projects.” 

The San Diego County Industrial 
Union Council and the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, aircraft 
division local, have already echoed 
the demand for a moratorium on 
rent increases. Other unions in the 
San Diego area are also beginning 
to act on the issue. 


By Art Shields 


This is the final article in a | 


series on fascists in America: 


Proof that Hitler Germany is fi- 
nancing Fifth Columnists in Amer- 
ica is contained in the latest issue 
of che Hour,” an anti-fascist in- 
formation service, 

This evidence involves the Amer- 


ica First Committee in the network ; 


of Nazi conspiracy. 

The evidence is contained in a 
section of a letter to Edward James 
Smythe, an active Nazi contact 
man and professional anti-Semite, 
who has lauded Adolf Hitler as “the 
20th Century Messiah. 

The letter was written by E. J. 
Garner, editor of a Nazi propa- 


Fascist Network Continues Tieachery 


ing them of our cooperation and 
will also write the German Rail- 
roads people and solicit some ad- 
vertising from them.” 

The Jan. 8 issue of “Publicity” 
threatens death to the Jewish 
people. In a violently inflammatory 


: 


gandist the year after Hitler came 
to power. The shabby, free-lance 


evangelist began turning his ser- 


mons into tirades against Catholics 
and Jews. He went to Germany 
in late 1934 on mysterious finances, 
came back with a fat check book 
in February, 1935, and began pub- 
lishing “The Revealer,” a pro-Hit- 
ler paper. 

Winrod’s “Defenders” are part of 
a far-flung Fifth Column that 
menaces America. . 

In the book Secret Armies John 
L. Spivak has told of Winrod's close 
contacts with Nazi representatives, 
his intimate relationship with Silver 
Shirt Pelley, ties with pro-Nazi 
anti-Semites like Harry A. Jung of 
the American Vigilant Intelligence 
Federation, James True of Washing - 
ton and the Gold Shirts of 
and the help he got from 
J. Cameron, Ford’s confidential sec- 


retary, who gave him money to 


publish the forged “Protocols of 
Zion.“ n 

Winrod operates in Latin Amer- 
ica as well as the United States 
of America. His Spanish division 
headquarters in Puerto Rico is said 
to work with the Spanish Falangists 
who are conspiring for the Axis in 
N American republics. 

Jung, operating from an office in 
the Chicago Tribune Tower, got into 


co} United Sta 


the Nazi racket some time before 


Winrod. 

He has given hearty cooperation 
to Congressman Martin Dies” “in- 
vestigation” of progressive labor or- 
ganizations and has been distribut- 
ing the “Protocols” and other fas- 
cist propaganda with the utmost 
persistence. 


through the Anglo-Saxon Federa- 
an anti-Jewish organization. 


“Dearborn Independent” in 
early 1920's the magazine was the 


in America. 
KELLY, EX-MAJOR 

John Eoghan Kelly, former major 
in the Army Intelligence Service, 
“has played a major role in the 
Fifth Column movement in the 
for some time, re- 
ports a recent issue of “The Hour,” 
an anti-fascist information service. 
Kelly spreads Axis propaganda 
the mis-named “Patriots of 
the Rep After returning from 
a visit to Germany in 1937 he boast- 
ed of a conference with Heinrich 
Himmler, Gestapo chief, Later he 
was employed in America by the 
Spanish Library of Information, 
which distributes Axis propaganda. 
Kelly's collaborators include such 
fascist propagandists as Father 
Coughlin and Father Edward Lodge 


William J. Cameron works 


Cameron edited Henry Ford's 
the | wi 


chief mouthpiece for anti- Semitism 


tains contacts with the Christian 
Front. 

Fortunately the army voided his 

commission last August. 
KLAN IS PRO-AXIS 

The Ku Klux Klan attacks the 
war while making a gesture of 
support. 

Imperial Wizard James A. Cole- 
scott in an article in the Fiery Cross 
predicts a day of “reckoning” 
against the people who went to war 

the Axis. 

tholics, Jews, Negroes and 
Communists are slandered in the 
Fiery Cross. In the last month also 
the Tocsm Publishers of 511 W. 
113th St., New York, have been dis- 
tributing an anti - Catholic book 
called “The Knights of the Ku Klux 
which says the “KKK is 


Nevertheless the anti - Catholic 
Ku Klux Klan seems to get on well 
with Father Coughlin's Fifth Col- 
umn movement. Secondary differ- 
ences are not allowed to interfere 
with the main Fifth Column ob- 
jective, the disruption of the war 
effort against Hitler and the rest 
of the Axis. 

The Nationalist Workers League 
of Detroit, an aggressive pro-Nazi | 


government, predicted the “probable 


total defeat of Great Britain ant 


-| the USA within 60 days” in its Dec. 


Berlin Funds Aid America First, Letter Reveals 


24 news letter, 17 days after Pearl 
Harbor. 

This Fith Column organization 
takes the Hitler line that the war 
against fascism is a war for the 
Jews. 

Both the Nationalist Workers | 
League and the Ku Klux Klan, with | 
which it cooperates, stress anti- 


icans from the allies they need. 


City College 


Of Student WarA\ 


From Faculty 


‘to Classroom, hel * ol 
Mobilized for Civilian Defense 


By Beth McHenry 
The war seriousness of American youth is nowhe 
more apparent than at City College where 3,000. youn; 0 
have foregone their mid-term vacations to apply t 
to classes in civilian protection. 
Yesterday in the Great Hall of the college an int 


K * 


serious young 
from a fireman named Thomas 
McKeon how to prevent fires and 
what to do with incendiary bombs. 
And after the instruction was over 
a host of young men stood up to 
inquire where do we enlist for 
volunteer fire service?” 

City College’s vast student body 
is proud of its Civilian Defense pro- 
gram, now looked upon as a model 
all over the country. This college 
was the first to form and set in 
motion an organization which puts 
the whole effort and concentration 
of the entire school on the great 
job which all Americans share— 
winning the war. 


SEVEN GROUPS 


The Civilian Defense Council of 
the college is the coordinating com- 
mittee for the numerous activities 
which fall into seven main cate- 
gories, under the supervision of the 


Information for the Armed Deferse | 


and War Relief, Civilian Protection, 
Courses in Training, Research and 
Public Information, and the Wo- 
men’s Committee. 


A spokesman for CONY, said yes- 
terday that the Committee on De- 
fense Bonds has reported a sale of 
$65,000 already and the sale is gain- | 
ing momentum daily. 

In the first hours and days after | 
Pearl Harbor, the first tendency of 
City College boys was, of course, 
to enter the armed forces and “get 
gettin!“ after the Axis in person. 
A hundred or more boys impul- 
sively left their desks and joined 
the Army. Now, however, the stu- 


dent body of City College has settled 


to the réalization that the course 
of wisdom and greatest strength is 
the full utilization of all America, 
in all the different capacities that 
the war effort requires. 


- So now the enlistments have 
slackened, but the boys are step- 


ping up their class work with ut- 
most willingness. Vacations have 


gone by the board ard holidays are 
British and anti-Soviet propaganda | — 1 4 


for the purpose of splitting Amer- 


The atmosphere is one of 
work and more work, to finish 
school as quickly as possible and 


The League vilifies Britain, China| go into whatever form of service 
and the Soviet Union as our which will most benefit the general 


treacherous foreign allies” and calls 
Churchill “part-Jewish.” 

The Klan's “Fiery Cross” in De- 
troit denounces Roosevelt's pledge 
of a billion dollar loan to the So- 
viet Union. 

OTHER AGENTS 

For the same reason Gerald L. K. 
Smith, a fascist organizer who stems 
from Ku Klux ideological roots in 
Louisiana, finds no difficulty in 
working with Coughlin in Michigan 
and elsewhere, and both of them 
work with the agents of Henry 
Ford. — 
Likewise Mervin K. Hart, secre- 
tary of the American Economic 
Council, a notorious anti-Semite, 
works with Catholic and anti- 
Catholic fascists. . 

Hart organized meetings and or- 


ganizations for General Franco dur- 


cause. 

The Civilian Defense Council of 
CCNY is made up of faculty and 
student body alike and the story 
of its formation and accomplish- 
ments will be told in a book to be 
published shortly. The book will be 
distributed all over the country for 
use in colleges and communities 
generally. 

City. College’s Committee on Re- 
wee g and Public Information this 

‘is launching a six-month 
all of radio talks on the general 
topics “The Democracies Will] Win,” 
and “The Role of Science in the 
War.” 54 
Dean Albert B. Newman, ot the 
City College School of Technology, 
is the regional adviser to the 
United States Office of Education 


in the conduct of its national de- 


ing the Spanish: war with the aid fense program. He has assisted in 


ic” groups as well. 


Their “patriotism” 18 of the kind | City and Long Island. These courses 


‘of Father Coughlin and a wide Organizing defense trail ing courses 
assortment of Ku Kluxish “patiot- | 


in engineering, science and manage- 
ment in nine colleges of New York 


that Dr. Johnson called the last have already trained more than 12. 


refuge of a scoundrel.” 


000 persons for war production. This 


following committees: Personnel | may graduate more wen 2 
Qualifications and Public Relations, | 


Service, Defense Bonds and Stamps | 


| 


4 


nd in one manner of n 
in the war. Fifty members 
taken leaves for active d orh hi 


The highly accelerated curriculum 
will bring school to a ck othe 
middie of May instead ot 
as before. The purpose of 
up in education is mak 
students available for service in the 

Torces, but vork 
defense industries, and tg enable @ 
longer summer period with 
credits accruing, so that sti 


| otherwise. 

A glimpse at the thou 
terday showed that the er’ b 
tion is engaged in the 3 
ple whose American — — — 


freedom and must de — 5 


Defense Work 1. 
Formedt 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 27.— zen- 
tatives of the CIO and AFL met 
here Monday and took steps to 
solidify ler ranks for joint ace | 
tivities’ in defense producticn and 
other win-the-war activities. * 
A conference of spokesmen for 
both labor organizations set up a 
joint steering committee to unify 
all defense activities. 

Members of the committee are: 
James Drury, Baltimore CIO Coun- 
cil president and port agent of the 
National Maritime Unicn; ; 
Dietz, president, Westinghouse 
cal; CIO United Electrical io 
and Machine Workers; Robert J. 
Buxbaum, vice-president, Baltimore 
Federation of Labor and labor rep- 
resentative on the city's civilian 
defense committee; Clark Ellis, 
president, I 


— 
activities of the CIO and AFL, 
also seek full labor ne 
zn all defense agencies. 

Leaders of both . labor. groups 
stated that the plan 122 a0. 
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| AEF Against 


avery 

inn Americans landing in North Ireland 
“for active duty, the United States girds 
new blows against its areh- enemy, Hitler, 
the chief of the Axis. 
8 Successfully eluding the Nazi sea raiders, 
1 ‘troop ship carried our soldiers three 
uy nd miles nearer to the land battlefield 
of. Europe where in the last analysis Hitler 
: will have to be smashed to be ite of the 


s of the world can be Are of their 
independence. ot : 
it means that we are unfolding our 
Strength, OUR STRIKING POWER, and 
S@nding this strength—economic and mili- 
ty into still another sector of the world- 
Wie battlefront. We hope that this first 
contingent is the forerunner of a vast Amer- 
Jenn army which will carry the banner into 
te battle, striking the hated Nazi enemy 
: he dreads the next blow—on the coasts 
of. ‘conquered but unyielding Europe. The 
joyous welcome which North Ireland gave to 
our troops is an augury of the battle-roar 
. welcome with which the enslaved peoples 
: will greet them and join them in 
Ae e common crusade to exterminate the 
1 — Pest forever. For this second AEF 
| ages a peoples’ war for the liberation of 


i /- The arrival of our troops focuses ation: 
é tion ‘on the immense potentialities of the 
western front as the new battlefield. Hitler 
has dreaded the possibility he might get 
t between two withering fires, east and 


a In the east, he is tasting the lash of the 


Army’s smashing counter -offensives. 
a ie Nazis hope to recoup their lost ground 
in the Spring. But if the combined British 


15 und American armies strike in the west— 


im the British armies stationed in England 
ist be huge by now, though they are still 
confined to a passive g¢role—then Hitler's 
10 pe: for a successful counter-offensive in 
e Spring will go glimmering. Intently does 
merica concentrate on this a and this 


in Europe, 
stands the limitless resourc®S of Amer- 
ca „and the united confidence of the nation 
mat they will do the job of housecleaning 
n ‘Which the safety of the folks back home 
is. Throughout the world, from the 
‘tines at Vyazma to the Burma Road 
d Singapore, to the gallant band at Cor-’ 
or, there is cheering for our troops, 
d and still to come. 
& 


— 
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Macassar’ and the 
ales of Victory 


=: 2 out of the war in the Pacific there 
* Pe Bc | into the headlines yesterday the name, 
ar Straits.” It was in those Dutch 
st Indies narrows that a portion of our 
tic Fleet, in a daring. sortie, sank eight 
> warcraft and nossibly eleven in a two- 
Ne 
Many people immediately recalled the 
anti-me ssars’ which formerly covered 
1 * backs of chairs, cushions and sofas with 
no _ profusion than is the modern custom. 
I & vague way they remembered that the 
ame had come from “Macassar Oil,” a 19th 
iry unguent for the hair which had been 
Jade because of the exotic, far-away 
md ‘which lay in that title. 
Macassar“ had formerly indicated world’s 
a place far away from the haunts. and 
fs of Americans. Now it is redolent of 
ep significance for America, a small 
ure of the worldwide character of the 
‘against the Axis. It is not only in straits 
B dear the name “Macassar” but in simi- 
r-distant stretches of water marked 
on the maps as “Magellan” and 
er that the fate of America and the 
s is being decided. As President Roose- 
, i, this is “one war and one battle- 
a covering the entire globe. 
Phe exploits of our Asiatic Fleet in the 
between Borneo and Celebes tell a 
t deal of the striking power of America 
its naval forces. So, likewise, does the 
jorn valor of those Americans and Fili- 
or Peninsula provide new as- 
ae the courage which distinguishes 
P xy men—celebrating the 62nd birth- 
if th " military leader with the remark- 
Setback to what appeared to be over- 
hing Tokio assaults. 
lis striking power and this courage, if 
Mt together with the greatest speed to 
ev fighting front in this globe- 
war, will carry no small weight in 


victory. To bring our full 
y str h into the battle quickly is 


ARS 


preme and solemn obligation. 


Rep. Fish’s Place 
In the Picture 


There is a studied impudence about Rep. 
Ham Fish discussing who was to blame for 
Pearl Harbor. For the accusing finger must 
point to America Firsters like Fish, him- 
self, just as surely as to the military of- 
ficers who have been found derelict in their 
duty. 

For Fish, like Senators Wheeler and Nye, 
never opened his mouth except to depict 
the Axis dictators as doves of peace and to 


accuse America of being the “aggressor.” 
This whitewashing of the Axis, which origi- 


_nated in a policy of appeasement, created 


the atmosphere of complacency and unreadi- 
hess surrounding Pearl Harbor, 


Nor is this all. The country has recently 
witnessed the spectacle of Congressman 
Fish having as his secretary a man, George 
Hill, with direct connections with Nazi agent 
George Sylvester Viereck. And Fish con- 
tinues to uphold Hill today even when the 
latter has been convicted of perjury in con- 
nection with concealing his Nazi tie-up, 

It would be entirely in order to supple- 
ment the investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
disaster, with a probe of all persons in po- 
litical life who may have been assisting or 


~ shielding anyone connected with the Nazi 


Fifth Column. 
in Congress. 


Especially when they are 


Ohio's Search for 
‘Scrap’ At Home 


„ Any one who visited the city of Cleve- 
land this past week would have been taken 
by surprise at what he saw in the display 
windows of the city’s hanks and other large 
concerns. In the big spaces behind the plate 
glass, normally devoted to commercial ad- 
vertising, there were to be observed piles of 
“junk” scrap iron. These strange exhibits 
were the preliminary announcements of 
“scrap iron week,” which opened in the big 
city on Lake Erie yesterday morning, in 
what has now become the affair of the whole 
state of Ohio. 


It all arose out of that incident which the 
Daily Worker reported as early as Jan. 14. 
When a shortage of scrap iron shut down 
two of the eight open-hearth furnaces of 
the Otis Steel Co. in Cleveland, the local CIO 
steel unionists began to get busy. On their 
initiative, a city-wide search for. “scrap” 
was instituted, to keep Cleveland’s furnaces 
going at full blast for war production. 


A union delegation took the idea to 
Mayor Lausche, who warmly approved of, 
the proposal, It became a city-wide commu- 
nity concern. High OPM officials, aware of 
the value of this union innovation, took the 
matter up with Governor Bricker and a 
state-wide scrap collection drive is now fea- 
turing life in the Buckeye State. 


What Cleveland is doing under pressure 
of closed-down furnaces can be recommended 

to all steel - producing communities before 
3 lags to that serious extent. It. ig 
notorious that big junk dealers are holding 
back their accumulations of scrap iron, wait- 
ing for sky-high prices. Under such plans 
as those now being carried forward in Cleve- 
land, these junk dealers can be by-passed 
and the community can send its collections 
directly the mills. 


Of cou to make these scrap iron col- 
lections the successes they should be, the 
people of each community will have to take 
hold of them to the utmost. They will have 
to push through a very determined cam- 
paign, and not one which is performed in a 
perfunctory. manner. There are hundreds 
of thousands of tons of scrap iron lying 
around American communities, and particu- 
larly is this the case in rural regions. Old 
skeletons of worn-out agricultural machinery 
clutter up our farms. By such state-wide | 
“Campaigns as that which Ohio has initiated: 
“all of these now-valuable discards can 
gathered in and put to work in the nation’s 
war effort. 


The ‘Same Old Way’ 
Is Out of Date 


„ If press reports of the meeting of 750 
automobile manufacturers in Detroit are ac- 
curate, there is a change for the better in 
the approach of at least some manufacturers 
to the 8 of conversion and war pro- 
duction. 


However, the reports of the remarks by 
C. E. Wilson of General Motors, the largest 
company of them all, will leave the country 
feeling uneasy about the situation. Appa- 
rently scorning all appeals for new methods 
and a new attitude, Wilson declared that war 
production would be done in the same old 
way we used to run the auto business.“ Then, 
jn what was interpreted as an attack on the 

uther Plan, Wilson declared that the job 
could not be done by plans or 
words like pooling and subcon ing.” 


. Dissatisfaction with these by 
Wilson will only be heigh:-ned by the news, 


as reported in the Daily Worker, that Gen- 
eral Motors, is putting only 7,000 men to 
work on war production a month, whereas 
it is estimated that the total could be as 


‘high as 28,000 jobs a month. 


„All this serves to emphasize the need for 
the new War Production Board to adopt a 
firm attitude toward tmployers who resist 
any departure from the “same old way”, 
while the gap in the War Production Board 
due to the absence of proper labor represen- 
tation, should be filled without further delay. 
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NEWS ITEM—The Red Army’s advance has vedio a new wave of militancy all 


over 9 — 1. 8 8. R. 


4 (Continued from Page 2), 


would be launched from the sea. 
The naval units would operate 
from bases in Indo-China’ and 
their task would be to destroy 
the naval defense forces and 
blockade Singapere. 

Simultaneously the Japanese 
bombers cperating from Thai and 
Intio-Chir.ese airfields would at- 
tack Singapore from the air. 

(2) Japan would attack British 
Burma, adjacent to Thailand 
and dominating the right flank 
of the Japanese troops facing 
Singapore. 

(3) Japan would attack Hong- 


kong from where the’enemy naval 


and sea forces can threaten her 
vital southern communications. 
Large land and sea forces have 
already conentrated around 
Hongkong and it is absolutely cer- 
tain that the Japanese will at- 


‘tempt to capture it at all costs. 


(4) When the campaign against 
Singapore reached, full swing, 
Japan will undertake large land- 
ing operations supported by air 
and nava! forces in the Nether- 
lands Indies. The Netherlands 
Indies army numbers some 100,000 
effectives and has no less than 
500 planes The Netherlands In- 
dies fleet consists of light craft 
capable of effective guerrilla war. 

(5) Since President Roosevelt 
made clear that the United States 
ill not stop short of war in or- 
deg to avert Japanese seizure of 
Bri and 
Japan can attack the Philippines 
so as to control all bases that 
might be used by America’s fleet. 

ATTACK ON HAWAn 

It is characteristic that the 
author of this article does dt 
touch on the question of a pos- 
sible Japanese attack on the 
Hawallau Islands. Even séveral 
months ago such an operation 
was regarded as practically im- 
pessible. The ,distance separating 
the chief Japanese naval at 
Yokisuka and Hawaii is 3, 
miles. Japan has no aircraft pf 
such long range. Even the 


Jaluit Island are still over 1,500 


miles from Hawaii. The Japanese 
airforce may have heavy bombers 
capable of covering this distance. 
But even for such machines it 
would be a very complicated op- 
eration and what is most impor- 


base at Oahu Island. This ex- 


Diana the 


Dutch possessions, - 


CCC 


losses suffered by the American 
naval and air forces. 


Simultaneously with the air at- 


tack, the American war craft in 
Pearl Harbor were attacked by 


Japanese submarines which evi- 


dently were carried there on spe- 
cia] ships and launched near 


Hawaii.- Knox reported that me 


‘ United States Army Corps sta- 


tioned at Oahu suffered the 
heaviest loss. Considerable dam- 
age was also’ done to the fleet. 
The Japanese bombers and sub- 
marine terpedoes sank six war 
vessels, The most valuable among 
them was the battleship Arizona 
laid in 1915 and repeatedly mod- 
erhized. From the very outset of 
the war, the specific features of 
all the Japanese operations both 
around Hawaii and in the areas 
bordering on the Gulf cf Siam 
have been the attempt to weaken 
the enems's naval and air power. 

IMPORTANCE, OF PLANES 

Characteristic in this xespect is 
the engagement fought on Dec, 
10 between the British Far East- 
ern Fleet and the Japanese air 
supported squadron. These initial 
operations in the Pacific have 
have again brought out the ex- 
ceptional importance of the air 
arm both on land and sea. 

The rapid progress of aviation 
has lessened the distance factor 
in the Pacific and today the whole 
Pacific has been converted into a 
theatre of war. 

The further march of events 


‘will depend largely on whether 


Japan succeeds in winning and 
maintaining air domination in the 
western Pacific and particularly 
around the South China Sea. The 
main theatre of war, it should 
be remembered is almost. three 
thousand miles away from the 
Jap islands. 

Japanese communications are 
extremely drawn out and must of 
needs pass Hong Kong and the 
Philippines which form the gate- 
way to the South China Sea. 
This, incidentally, explains why 
the attack on Hong Kong and the 


Japanese communications rest 
on a triple chain of bases which, 
as it were, form a triple barrier 
against attacks from the east and 
west. These bases for the most 


part are situated on the Japanese 


islands Ruku, Formosa, 
and on the Indo-China bord. 
West of this chain of island bases 


dies ard the British posséssions. 

All these Japanese bases do not 
however guarantee inviolability to 
Japan's drawn out sea communi- 
cations. So leng as the Philip- 


_ pines remains in American hands 
and Britain has a firm grip on 


ii 
will ever succeed in dominating 


the southern Pacifica 


ainan © 


of Siam. 
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, Sundeg gy. i the War in the Pacific 
Kath ced by Soviet Military Write 


Great Britain and the United 
States possess not only naval 
bases but powerful naval re- 
serves. In the course of some ten 
or twelve days strong squadrons 
speeding up from the south and 
east can appear in the main thea- 
tre of war. With such excellent 
facilities as those of Singapore 
to fall back on, these squadrons 
may substantially change the re- 
lation of naval power in the 
South China Sea and Gulf of 
Siam. 

Indeed there is an indication 
that the Japanese High com- 
mand visualized such an even- 
tuality and in order to obviate, it 
began the establishment of land 
communications immediately 

after the outbreak of the war. 

The occupation of Thailand by 
the Japanese fcrces is in no small 
measure to be explained by the 
fact tot the Japanese troops 
landed in Malaya can now receive 
reinforcements via the railway 
linking up South China with 
Indo-China and Thailand «with 
Burma while avoiding the ve 
One more thing is, 
borne in mind; that land . 
munications between Japan 
proper and the main theatre of 
warfare cannot be regarded as 
fully secure inasmuch as for the 
greater part they pass through 
Chinese territory. 

Thi alcne stresses the impor- 
tance and role of the Chinese 
army which by its active opera- 
tions in addition to intercepting 
all communications between the 
Japanese armies operating in 
Indo-China, Thailand and Malaya 
and their supply bases, can also 
create a very complicated situa- 
tion on the right flank of the 
Japanese forces. 

The operations in the Pacific 
are in fact only the beginning. 
All engagements hitherto have 
been .merely vanguard skirmishes 
cf advance detachments. The 
chief forces of the belligerents 
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placed in the service of the Hitler war machine, all 


‘ battlefields 


Chaos and Ruin As 
Vassal of Hitler 


. = a ieee, “Wert Facing > 


By George Lukacs ~~ 


(By Wireless to Inter-Continent News) 
“KUIBYSHEV, Jan. 27.— Officially Hungary has 
only just entered her second year of war. But if the 
Hungarian people were asked they would certainly 
say that the country is in its fourth year of hunger 
and overty, of war-intensified exploitation and op- 
pression. 

The lax war machine of the Austro - - Hungarian 
monarchy did not succeed in extorting from the 
Hungarian peasants all their produce: towards the 
fourth year of the first World War starvation was 
not so rampant in Hungary as it was the year before 
Hungary entered the present war. 

This is’ the result of Hitler's rule in Hungary. 
Owing to the fact that the entire land has been 


industrial plants, it is true, are working at full 
capacity. But as « result of oppressive fascist measure 
against the workers, these freezing and 

slaves are forced to work a countless number of over- 
time hours and are compelled to endure this exploita- 
tion with clenched teeth. 


WHOLE NATION ENSLAVED 


Thus, the entire Hungarian nation is ensla ved 
much more so than it was by the native reactionaries 
®efore the outbreak of the World War. Hitler's fascist 


accomplices Who are Hungarians in name only have 


placed the country at the service of barbaric fascist 
reaction and are causing Hungary's best and healthiest 
youth to lay down their lives wholesale on the distant 
for foreign ‘interests with which the 
' (Hungarian people have no concern. 

Hitler’s fascist regents in Hungary talk — 
Hungary territorial expansion. It is true; Hungary 
has succeeded in tearing portions from the bleeding 
body of fascist-conquered Yugoslavia after having 
annexed parts of Slovakia and Rumania with Hitler's 
approbation. . 

SOW FATAL SEEDS r 


“These gains,“ however, will have fatal conse- 
quences, As the lackey and hangman's assistant of 
Hitlerite fascism, Hungary is again uniting against 
herself the surrounding nations which hate her and 
has once more become a tyrant and disturbed the 
peace of the Danube basin which must again be held 
down by force. 

“World history is world W . „„ @ grim 
reckoning always follows the flaying of corpses in the 
service of reaction, The Hungarian people have time 
and again had to pay such a reckcning. 

Only a privileged handful derived any advantage 
from serving fascism. N ö 
The course of history settles these reckonings some- 
times quickly and sometimes slowly. In 1867 Hungary’s | 


leaders renounced the demands for freedom of the 


+ 


x 


revolution of 1848 in order to free their hands to sup- 
press other nations inhabiting Hungary. This was 
ostensibly “a wise policy”; actually it preserved the 
semi-feudal structure of the country and in foreign 
policy it compelled the Hungarian le to tie up 
their fate with the decayed Hapsb and 
place themselves in the service of 


The untold suffering of the first World War and 


the crushing defeat of 1918 were the reckoning 
presented by world history for this wise policy.“ 
Hungary’s history reveals two trends and two 
different and distinct faces of the Hungarian nation. 
When it was its own master, when its leaders stood 
for its own essential interests which were always the 
interests of European culture and freedom, it was one 


‘of the leading nations of central Eurcpe. 


Johann Hundyadis’ struggle, the peasant revolt 
under Georg Dozsas—a powerful prototype of the 
German peasant war—the struggle of the Siebenburger 
princes, Bocskay, Bethlen, Rococzy, for Protestant 
religious freedom, have always been unforgettable 
deeds of fame in the history of European civiliza 

And in the years 1848-49, when the dd¥kness 
reaction had already begun to spread towards western 
Europe, the victories of Hungarian arms against the 
Hapsburg soldiery were a new and last hope of 
eventual change in the tide of affairs for European 
democracy. 

THE ‘OTHER’ HUNGARY | 


But there is another Hungary. The Hungarian 
administration in the national minority districts of 
the country was as much hated as the German regime 
in Poland or in Alsace Lorraine. And the Hungarian 
the Italians and later the Czechs, 


gendarmes in the interests of the Hapsburgs with 
whom the Hungarian people had nothing in common. 

Among the Hungarian people themselves it was 
only the former traditions that had any living hold. 
The Hungarian people have always hated this servicé 
to. the aims of the Hapsburgs and of the Hapsburg 
employers, the Hohenzollerns. Ever since the 17th 
century, the Hungarian folksongs have sung of the 
vileness and despicableness cf the Germans, by which 
they always meant these rulers of Austria and Ger- 
many and their Hungarian minions. 

Today this state of affairs is more sharp than ever. 
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Is 1 of 
Letters from 
The Tombs' 


if CONSTANT READER 
About Yalta, Beauty Spot. 
In the Crimea; Liberals 
- Admit Mistakes on USSR 
13 d SENDER GARLIN 


Was hard to write about Yalta, that jewel of the 
: 5 Crimea, when it was in the hands of the Nazis. But not 


now when it is once again in possession of the valiant 
Red Army.of the Soviets. | 

2 _ Unquestionably there were many other cities—vital 
industrial centers hose * to the Soviet Union was 
much more crucial than Yalta. There were cities and tor 
in the. Ukraine, in the strategic g region of the Donbas, w 
loss was impossible for the mind to acknowledge. But Yalta and its | 
environs was a special kind of symbol—a symbol of the fruits of so- 
ciglist, construction, the leisure and We that comes as a reward 
for work and self-imposed: sacrifice. . 

Talta is now again in Soviet hands, the Red Armies, Which 

have tenaciously held the vital naval of Sevastapol nearby, are 

3 moving toward the 9 of the entire Crimea. 


Twain described it as “a splendid spot.“ In a variety of ways 
description has been repeated by many well-known writers of 
and America. Most recently, Joseph E. Davies, former U. S. am 


speaks glowingly of Yalta. “It is a most beautiful place,” he writes... 
“The coast is. rock-bound and full of beautiful harbors, and the moun 
tains come right down to the sea, They are covered with beautifid,. 
treés and vineyards and dotted with lovely, handsome villas. 4 
When the Red Armies recently swept the Nazis out of Yalta t 
was part of a larger military plan. Yet one can say with certainty 
that. there was perhaps not a single man of the Red Army or Fleet 
who did not get especial joy in the knowledge that this cherished spot 


the pare Union. 
* ‘os 0 

Yalta, e in: Sa atid dees is surrounded to an even rente 
extent than any other place on the south coast by palaces, parks, 
gardens and woods. . Formerly: the. exclusive preserve of the tsar, 
Yalta since the Revolution has been a recu resort and play- 
ground for the workers and farmers of the Soviet . 

I visited Yalta for the first time in the summer of 1931, spending 
ten days in the town and its environs. Five y later I took my 
vacation in neighboring Gurzuf, and the only reminder of the im- 
minent Nazi menace to the peace and tranquility of that region was 
a blackout on one night late in September of 1936. 5 : 

It was in Gurzuf, an old Tatar village, that the famous Russian 

poet and rebel, Alexander Pushkin, passed part of his exile. Pushkin’s 
= | old home is now part of a park. Opposite the house still stand the 
| cypress trees =e whose shade the poet loved to rest. 


At the turn of the century the great Russian short story Ariter 
and dramatist, Anton Chekhov, suffering from tuberculosis, came 
to Yalta to live—and’ to die. He had built for himself a country 
house. White, ing above the city, its. ornamental front facing 
seaward, it is the 0 nouse which so soon after the author's death 
wis to become a place of pilgrimage for tourists—Russian as well as 
foréign: Everything in the house remained as Chekhov had left it, 
including his library and his writing desk. But what the Nazis haye 

done to it during their brief stay in Yalta ‘s not known. If they have 

failed to desecrate this shrine, it cannot be ascribed.to their reverence 

for the greatness of Chekhov. Their vandalism at the Tolstoy Museum 
at Yasnaya epee testifies to that. 


“Talking about the USSR—the Nation, through one of its review- 
ers admits in its current issue that’*Ifberalé, too, made a lot of mis- 
takes in their judgment of Soviet policies. A German journalist 
now living in this country, Joachim Joesten, in reviewing two recent 
books on. the. Soviet Union—one by Maurice Hindus, the other by 

Walter Duranty es that: 

“There are, in the main, three issues on which most libe 
not perhaps from an ideological point of view, but from the standpoint 
of ‘realistic policy.” The issues, according to the Yeviewer, were (1) 
the attitude toward what he chooses to describe as the “inherent ruth- 
lessness”, of the Soviet regime; (2) the condemnation en bloc of the 
so-called purges; and.(3) the liberals, “in their dogmatic horror of 
aggression and natural sympathy for the under-dog they were com- 
pletely swept off their feet by. the ‘unwarranted’ Russian attack on 
Finland in December, 1939.” 

In making his concessions, it must be noted, Mr. Joesten seeks 
to achieve the most. curious kind of liberal soul-saving. He writes: 

“Today it must be admitted that many of Stalin’s acts were dic- 
tated. by necessity. Although we may never be willing to condone the 
methods employed in the purge, the Finnish war, and other cases, 
we should. nof close our eyes to the fact that these were preventive 
measures which subsequently were justified by the course of events.“ 


It is good to know that a certain clarity has come in liberal 
quarters on these issues. But events themselves have already vin- 
dicated the wisdom of Soviet policy on alt of the points raised by Mr. 
Joesten. ‘The “ruthlessness” (i.e., discipline, organization and cellec- 
tive spirit) of the Soviet regime is precisely what is making the 
Nazis run on the Eastern Front. Competent observers such as Am- 


e 


erred, 


aa 


less than the liquidation 

As for “democratic 

a that wer catépaw role ts of lone 
Sherwood, in withdrawing his pro-Finnish 

0 ‘Night, * gave belated acknowledgment to 


active alliance with the Axis 
standing. Even Mr. Ro 
play, “There Shall Be 
this fact. 
Despite his “ideological” reservations about the soundness of So- 
viet policy, Mr. Joesten makes this emphatic statement: 

„a thé world now admits that ff the democracies today stand a 
fair chance of winning war against the fascist world front, it 
is primarily thanks to the magnificent staying power and push of the 

Soviets, But the Red Army would never have been able to withstand 
| the Nazi onslaught if of intensive preparation had not given it 
a mechanized equipment comparable to that of the Germans.“ 

This assertion ‘by Mr. Joesten is the best refutation of Mr. Joes- 


tenꝰs | “Ideological™ reservations. 


aoe u . 
i h [Constant Reader” appears ‘in this space every Wednesday hen 
7 esd 9 : . ; - 


: By Nazi Despoilers 


: (By Wireless to Inter- Continent News) 


. Zavod reports that the first house which the fascists bombed: 
* charov family, parents of Natalie Goncharov, Wife of the 


Visiting Yalta in the Sixties of me last century, our own . ? 1 


rf 7 * 
sador to the Soviet Union, in his new bodk, “Mission to Moscow. | m 


was again being retrieved for the workers and collective farmers of” 


Puste een Destroyed! 


4 KUIBYSHEV, Jan. 27.— A dispatch from Polotnyany 


there was the house built in 1711 and once owned by Gon- 


. By Ann Rivington 
When Morris U. Schappes 
was asked how he was able: 
to put so much gayety into 
his “Letters from the Tombs” . 
while he was writing them 


cell, under indictment of “perjury,” 
he smiled. Don't you see, I had to 
help organize the boys and girls out- 
side wo, ad be active,” he said, 

ur, Schappes, former tutor of 
English in the College of the City 
of New York, was convicted last 


ne Go “pertuey” Barges. that 


af 


„ 


Jan. 20, a second edition of 5 
rinted. 


Ff 
5 


f 
i 


Ln | 
GEES 


| edition, for which we got the com- 
posing work and two ‘thirds of the 


defense fund and understanding of 
the case, so it’s worth more than 
the commercial value to bring it 
out.“ 

Orders for the book, so far, have 
come in from 20 states, including 


sold through workers’ n 
and trade unions, 
Union 
Customers 
The Department Store Workers 


Union has taken a hundred; the 
New York local of the State, County 
and Municipal Workers, 150; the 
International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union, 100; fur locals in 
New York City, 200: the Social 
Service Employees Union, 100; the 
New York College Teachers Union, 
750; the New York Teachers Union, 
2,000; the WPA Teachers Union, 
250; the School for Democracy, in 
which Mr, Schappes teachers two 
literature courses, about 500. 

The rest are being sold through 
the Schappes Defense Committee 
and through individuals, Mr. 
Schappes said. 

And the personal sales mount up. 
Said Mr. Schappes, “One business 


to his wife Sonya from. prison |’ 


who has no connection with the 
me has sold 50 and taken 25 more. 


disposed of 24 and taken another 
24. Another person, who also lost 
his job through the operation of 
the Rapp-Coudert Committee, has 
Mr. 


na matter of fact,“ 


Schappes added with a chuckle, the 


Rapp-Coudert Committee is going 
to sell the whole edition!” 

The most interesting order yet 
received for the book, he said with 
some excitement, came from Herman 
K. Spector, chief librarian of the 
Penitentiary of the City of New 
York on Rikers Island. “We sent 
him three copies,” Mr. Schappes 
explained. 

He showed the Daily Worker re- 
porter both this letter and one 
from Congressman Vito Marcan- 
tonio, who wrote, of the. bock, “I 


it got new insight into the motives 
of the attack against the teachers. 
For this reason and many others, 
I hope a great many people read 
it. If there is any way in which I 
can help with the distribution, 
please let me know.“ 

Mr. Schappes described touching 
reactions of others who had read 
the book. One union teacher gave 
it to her Negro domestic worker,” 
he said. The girl stayed up late 
reading the book, and the next day 


us a quarter. 

“One Jewish teacher who is mar- 
ried to a Christian girl gave the 
letters to his conservative mother- 
in-law to read. She told him that 
she found in it the ‘true Christian 
spirit. The widowed mother of a 
suspended teacher, having received 
a copy sent us 25 one-penny stamps, 


man, a personal friend of mine, 


Louis Budenz 
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dren Are Also People,” on WABC, 
9 P.M., WI2. 
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‘Son of Fury’ 


great Russian poet, Pushkin. ®— 8 


The Germans removed all the valu- 


veritable pigsty. But the Germans 


“On October 15, we learned that | 
the Goncharev house where the Naw 
barbarians had organized the bar- 
racks for their troops, was in flames. 


ot able property, broke the furniture 
and converted the rooms into a 


were not satisfied with this. r . 


oe 


Victory Book Campaign program at 12:15 P.M., WOR. . . “Chil- 


3:45 P.M. ... Paul Lukas guest on 


WABC, 7:30 P. M.... Muggsy Spanier, guest of Basin Street Society, 


— . 
WR Dance Time 
n by Henry Pratt 
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we 1 — Lawyers 


—Talk 
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‘has ld 200 doples. n ‘ 
case except personal friendship for 


One of my suspended colleagues has . 


already sold 40 copies.“ New 
Fur 


was deeply moved, and in reading 


asked her employer to transmit to 
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His attractive, intense, young wife, 
Sonya, to whom most of the letters 


were written, was called away from 
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Story of Simon Bolivar — 
A Hero of South America 


South America from the cruel 


he was uniting the common people 


SIMON BOLIVAR, by Elizabeth Waugh. The MécMillan Company; $2.50, 
By Sue Barry 
No fictioneer ever conceived a character as dramatic, 
colorful and heroic as Simon Bolivar, the fiery, indomitable 
little man who waged a life-long battle for the freedom of 


Less than half a century after the American Revolution, 


yoke of Spain. 


of Venezuela into an armed force 
to defeat the immensely su 
forces of Spain. In every country he 
was known and respected as 
the greatest soldiers of all ap 
was his burning, all-eficompassing 
desire for liberation of his country- 
men that shaped the pattern of 
today’s South America. 


Bolivar’s Name 
Little Known Today 


His story is one of the great chap- 
ters in the fight for democracy. Yet 
Simon Bolivar’s name is relatively 
unknown today. In most of the 
history text books in public schools, 
he is mentioned only in passing. 
The entire histcry of South Ameri- 
ca, as a matter of fact, is but lightly 
touched upon. result, many 
Americans today only a hai 
d of tne 
fiations that lie below the Panama 
Canal. That they broke from 
Spain’s control with great difficulty 
and much bloodshed is generally 
known, as is the fact that their 
political history has, been chaotic 
and turbulent. But how closely 
their struggle paralleled that of the 
early day of the United States is 
relatively unknown. 


“Simon Bolivar,” written for chil- 
dren of 12 to 16, will fill in many 
of the gaps, and will certainly serve 
to supplement the sketchy instruc- 
tion in the history of South Amer- 
ica that is given in public schools. 
Written in colorful, biographical 
style, it is bound to hold the in- 
terest of any young reader, and it 
is equally highly recommended for 
adult readers. 

There is enough action packed in 
the 323-page volume to fill half a 
dozen books, Though Bolivar died 


wat the age of 45, the events of his 


short life are almost endless in 
variety, heroism and sacrifice, The 
son of an aristocratic and wealthy 


John’s Daughter 


| Andes. 


_ | the fight. 


ſot adventure. Too often they bury 


ane in her biography of South 
America's most revered hero. It is 


„ he early consecrated his 
life to the liberation of his country. 
That cons#ration started a move- 
ment that changed the map of 
South America, that sent ragged, 
starving armies. of patriots over 
hitherto impenetrable passes of the 
It joined together savages 
from the jungles, half-wild plains- 
men and Spain- hating young Span- 
ish aristocrats. Author Waugn says 
this of him: 


‘A Soldier 
Creating a Continent’ 

“Bolivar liberated four great 
countries, a territory of over one 
million five hundred thousand 
square kran xe He devised a . 
of gov ent for this 
of the a guided i al 
cal Gestinies as 
until his death. His great Le 2 
South American freedom would 
never vp become a reality if he 


had eated his country, Great 
Colomb it of whole cloth on the 
very datt fields whereon he won 


his most astonishing victories. He 
always said of himself, ‘I am ‘a sol- 
dier,“ but he was a soldier who 
created the destiny of @ continent.” 

The author makes Bolivar come 
alive in the pages of her book. The 
youngster who reads it will have 
no difficulty in recreating in his 
mind those terrible days, over a 
century ago, when the youthful 
Bolivar led one pitifully small army 
after another against the might of 
Spain, who had to fight as bitteriy 
against traitors in his own South 
America as he did the enemy from 
across the seas. 

One flaw in the book is the fact 
that too little mention is made of 
the great aid given to Bolivar’s 
cause by little Haiti, herself. just 
freed from slavery under France. 
When nearly every country gave 
moral support to Bolivar but with- 
held material aid, Haitis president 
Petion hearteningly gave him am- 
munition with which to continue 


Twelve to sixteen-year old read- 
oe are generally attracted by tales 


themselves in cM®ap, dime store 
books and pulp magazines to satis- 
fy their resire for romantic action. 
To make history come alive for 
them, to show them one of the 
great men of all times and to trace 
the early beginnings of democracy 
in South America is to do them and 
their avid, growing minds a great 
service. This Elizabeth Waugh has 


a 4 
child you 


worth giving to any 


1 


Blanche Evan Dances 


Blanche Evan will appear as 
guest dancer on the musical pro- 
gram by the Front 
Pighters Hitlerism at Town 


Prokofieff’s massive work. 


The first productien in América, under the direction © F 
Leopold Stokowski, of Serge Prokofieff’s heroic wartime poh — 
position—“Alexander Nevsky”—is announced ag an oUt 
standing feature of the Spring season of the Cosmopolitan. 
Opera Association in New York this coming April. 


cn the frozen surface of Lake 


of the present titanic struggle in 
Russia. It will be performed by 


toward the end of April. At least 

two performances will be given, the 

exact dates of which will be an- 

evsky” is one of the 

works contributed by the 

composers. for 

the armies beat- 

the Germans under m- 

conditions of cold 

p, to inspire this mag- 

ting effort. The effec- 

tive part played by patriotic music 

campaign has often 

in frontline dis- 

work as it now stands 

grew out of the incidental music 

which he composed for the Soviet 

film of the same title, which de- 

picted the great historical victory 

achieved when a previous Ger- 

manic invasion was hurléd back 

was shown in the United States, 

and both the action and the mu- 

interest. : 

Later, taking the film sequences 

as a basis, Prokofieff expanded the 

theme into its present heroic form, 

and the work was, first performed 
by the Mosc aur 

chorus and orchestra, in Moscow, 

under the composer’s baton, on 

May 17, 1939. It has since been per- 

formed only in London, by the 
British Broadcasting : 


THE STAGE 


“A Stirring Plsy”—Farrell, W 


ore 
BROOKLYN, U. S. A. 


‘A Perfect Comedy. Aae 
LIFE WITH FATHER 


beg ge Stickney 


269 SE at $1.10 
EMPIRE THEATRE, Biway & 40th" St. 
Evgs. 8:40, Mats. WED. 


SAT., 2:40 


“DRAMA AZ 158 BEST.“ Walter Wins 
A New Play by LILLIAN 


with 


How Toscanini 


Works Cutting 


the unused p 
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WATCH ON THE RHINE! 
— * 


THE DAILY WORKER} 
IS ON THE AIR | 
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DON’T MISS 
Coming Interviews 
Here With Leo 
Durocher and 
Joe McCarthy + 


eh 
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West Texas Giants Favored 
. LIU at Garden Tonite 


+ Great Interest in Showing of Tall and Talented 
Outfit from the Panhandle—St. Francis Put 


— 2 


Record on Line vs. 


i 
2 ** 
+ 
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La Salle in Opener 


Me haw 
re 7 


8 It's deen some time since a visiting basketball team 
3 into the Garden favored to beat Long Island Univer- 


1 8 perennially powerful unit, but tonight finds the tall 
3 @nd talented West Texas State Teachers as general choices 
8 to beat the Clair-Bee men from Brooklyn. 4 
the visitors have what is un- 
foutedly the tallest team in the 
. and one of the best, judging | ineups. Numbers 
their record of 17 wins in 18 For Tonite’s Games 
against tough opposition, 
mainly on the road. It is a vet- 
FIRST GAME—8:15 P.M. 
fran aggregation, rated the best to x, st Fre Position LaSalle No. 
come out of the Southwest, and has 4 Loches ..... LT... .. . MceGlone—22 
/ speed and one hand shooting ability 14 Bussi 8. pe 
: 9 7 go with its tremendous height. 1 11 281 . Reichman—13 
42 nn. N... . Hoerst—18 


‘Texans are the top scorirg 
ints, an average of 67 per 


Among their achievements this 
year are the winning of the Okla- 
_homa City tourney in which they 
eat Arkansas, Southwest Con- 
‘Tefence champs, and Ukiahoma 
4 & M. Missouri Valley leaders, 
17 point shellacking of the De 
‘Paul (Chicago) team which nosed 
ont AA last week, a 106-41 vie- 


5 tory over Buffalo State in which 
‘they hit for 72 per cent of their 


= | 


ee has = ee . 5 


7 


* PAE nb 
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hots in the second half. Their 


“sole loss came by three points 
Peoria, where they lost to Bradley 
Tech tiring after leading 23-8 in 
“the first ten minutes. They had 
played the night before and made 
& train trip. 

The visitors feature a 6 foot 10 
center, Charlie Halbert, and Price 
_ Brookfield, a 6-4% player called 
unreservedy by Coach Baggett and 
others the greatest player they have 
enn. 
muss young team, with only one 
, is tall for a New York out- 
5 Holub, 6 foot 6 center, has 
developed into a great scorer and 


in pairing with Halbert will be 
Watched with. interest. The Brook- 


chi lyn. boys, rangy outf me 
good one hand on its o 
Hock, has lost two games out Jot 


town and won 15. Tonight’s game 
Tay be vital in determining 
Whether LIU will be one of the two 
Tocal teams to play in the Garden's 
ational Tourney, an event won by 
1 great team, now graduated 
st year. - 
rs Opener pits still unbeaten 
t — untested St. Francis of 


the land, having tallied 


St. Francis Reserves — McWilliams (6), 
| Campbell (9), Eaton (10), Boudert (12), 
Murphy (13), Radden (16), Laurie (17). 


LaSalle Reserves—Layden (11), Wisniew- 
ski (12), Hilf (14), Ben (16), McCarthy 
(17), Masterson (20), Swoyer (21). 


SECOND GAME 


Ne. L. I. UV. 18 W. Tezas No. 
40—Beenders .....L.F..... Brookfield—21 
27—Rader soe R. F. . . B. Stockman—31 
33—Holub 0 ig 0 Halbert—22 
JG Rader . . L. G.. Maddox —26 
24 — Waxman . R. G.. F. Stockman—33 


L. I. U. Reserves—Lewis (20), Schneider 
(21), Fromemak 20, Rothenberg (30), 
Sapan (31), Cohen (41), Fucarino (42), 
Berman (43), ; 


(20), 
(27), 
(32), 


West Texas Reserves — Johnson 
Brandon (23), Reed (25), House 
Groom (28), Jacobs (30), Trimble 
Johnson (34). 


=p 


Brooklyn against a major foe in 
e of Philly. In contrast to 
giants in the feature game, 
Francis will present the small- 
eft varsity man in town, John Kor- 
ewi 1 of five foot five when 
Vhe str 

Our choices—West Teras State 
only after a bitter, close struggle, 
and &. Francis by a similarly 
small margin.—L. R. 


Uruguay Wrestling 
Out As Phony 


MONTEVIDEO, Jan. 27 (UP).— 
The National Physical Education 
Commission of Uruguay voted today 
to ban catch-as-catch can wres- 
tling, after “a thorough analysis” of 
the sport. 

The commission concluded that 


and has the characteristics of fic- 
tion art: A parody.” 
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| > GENERAL ADMISSION 


Workers Bookshop, 
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CELEBR4 TE THE 


18" 


_ ANNIVERSARY — 


¥ Milestone in American Journalism! 


Varied Program of 
ENTERTAINMENT 


MANHATTAN CENTER 


Tickets available at: 
Worker Business Office (6th floor) 35 E. 12th St. 


— 4 


kers: 


Benj. J. 
DAVIS 


P.M. 


50e nan section 


50 East 13th Street , 


MaePhail 
Invites 888 
Discussion 


Larry MacPhail, Dodger 
impresario, has invited 
many members of the 
Brooklyn team to come to 
town to talk over 1942’s 
salary contracts. Among 
those who received invita- 
tions are Dolph Camilli, 
Whit Wyatt, Joe Medwick, 
Mickey Owen, Billy Her- 
man and Arky Vaughan. 
Larry hasn’t talked about 
his 42 salary plans, except 
to make plain that Mickey 
Owen is due for a raise 
after his fine year’s work. 


ee 


this type of wrestling “is more li 
a theatrical or circus spectacle, 


| School for Democracy will lecture 12 con- 
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Giants Count 
On Johnny 


és 
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* 
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* Mize, inate first 
sacker acquired from the St. Louis 
Cards by the Giants, is being 
counted on to supply a lot of 
punch for the Ottmen at the Polo 
Grounds this year. He'll change 
his swing a bit to adapt it to the 
short right field stands. 


RAT'S ON 


RATES: 


What's On notices for the 
Daily and Sunday Worker are 35c per 
line (6 words to a line—3 lines minimum). 
DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Noon. For 
Sunday, 5 P.M. Friday. 


Tonight 


TONIGHT’S SESSIONS at School for 
Democracy include Culture of the Negro 
People” (7 P.M.); Trade Union Principles 
and Problems” (7 P.M.); “Movies During 
Wartime” (8:40 P.M.) Single admissions. 
Last week of registration for all courses, 


13 Astor Place. 
KNOWLEDGE of “The 
World Today.” Dr. Foner and others of 


secutive Wednesdays, beginning tonight at 
Bedford Victory House, 251 Rogers Ave., 
near Eastern Parkway, B’klyn, at 8 P.M. 
Single, 50c; Series $4.00. 


Tomorrow ae 


AUTHOR'S DAY LECTURE. Morris JU. 
Schappes, teacher and writer of “Letters 
From the Tombs’’ will speak and auto- 
graph his books Thursday, ry 29th 
Workers Book Shop, 50 E. 
P.M, Admission free! 


Coming 


TOWN HALL RUSSIAN WAR Relle 
Concert with Brodyn, Evan, Spitzer, Zlatin 
Kurer, Dennis, January 3ist, 8:15 P. 
Ausp.: Trade Branches, IWO Manhattan 
District. > 


Newark, N. J. 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, JAMES FORD. 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, to speak at 
a Unity. for Victory’ — 1 at the 
Mosque Theatre, Feb. 1, 2:30 P. M. 


8:30 


SCHOOL REGISTRATION 


BALLROOM INSTRUCTION, all dances. 
Private, class. Morelle, 108 4th Ave. 


* 
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The art of skiing, which has picked up in this country over the 
past few years with the inauguration of popular priced runs and out- 
ings, is coming in handy for many soldiers training for winter fighting. 


Dear Lester Rodney: 
tion of the war and further. 


as the Daily Worker. 


BUT! 


time in the distant future? 
Positively, definitely indeed. 


it! 
talent, but high class! 


belong. 


players? 


united. 
That’s enough! 


“Now’s the Time 
To End Jim-Crow 
In Baseball’ 


READER ASKS RENEWED CAMPAIGN 


Jan. 27, 1942. 


I read your program on baseball unity for the dura- 


On the Jim Crow issue no one plugs as continuously 
One dozen more like it and the 
problem would be erased forever. 


All you read lately is glowing tribute to the popular 
Joe Louis, his strength, his deeds, his credit. to his race, 
his generosity, etc. This is all well and good, its wonderful. 
Don’t you think that Joe Louis would be the 
happiest man in the world if he could see friends of his 
like Paige, Leonard, Gibson and myriads of others, cavort- 
ing in the big leagues this year, yes this year not some 


Yes sir, I believe he would. 


Let's gol 
Your friend, 


It is generally admitted that there will be a dearth 
of high-class baseball material this year. Well; how about 
Where else could a scout find such a gold mine of 
Why of course, in the colored big 
leagues. Now, yes now, is the time to comb those leagues 

and send the best talent up to the ‘big time where they 


Don’t you think that Louis would prefer that the 
reams of publicity he received be exchanged for some 
notes in reference to disfranchised big league baseball 


If these sport writers, editors and their bosses really 
meant what they said regarding the champ, now is the 
time to prove it. Talk is cheap. Deeds are what count. 

Do you think the magnates will reduce the admission 
price if they don’t furnish the required talent? Like fun 
they will. The only way is to go out and hire the best 
talent available, without discrimination, pay them well, 
tens of thousands of new fans would come to the games 
more regularly, the nation would become more firmly 


M.F. 


Many Light. 
Heavies Have 
Moved U p 


Gus Lemevith Hopes to 
Follow in Their 
Footsteps 


In meeting Bob Pastor at Madi- 
son Square Garden on Friday night, 
Gus Lesnevich hopes, by winning, 
to assume a commanding position 
among the dontenders. for Noe 
Louis’s heavyweight title. 

And in so doing Lesnevich fol- 
lows in the footsteps of many other 


became strong heavyweight con- 
tenders and, in many cases, fought 
for the heavyweight crown. 
Among the 175-pound division 
rulers who gained the opportunity 
of contesting for the heavyweight 
title were Georges Carpentier, 
Tommy Loughran, John Henry 
Lewis, and Billy Conn. There was 


did become world heavyweight 
champion but he was never recog- 
nized as world light-heavy king. He 
held the American championship in 
the 1% -pound class. 2 

ol the light-heavyweight cham- 
pions or champion claimants who 
became strong contenders by de- 
feating leading heavyweights there 
were Battling Levinsky, Mike 
McTigue, Philadelphia Jack O’Brien, 
Jack Dillon, Kid McCoy, Jack Root, 
Battling Siki, Jack Delaney, Martin 
Burke, Maxie Rosenbloom, Young 


Stribling. 
There were other good light- 
heavyweights who, though they 


jhever held the light-heavy title, 


also developed into standout heavy- 
weights and in one instance—that 
of Jimmy Braddock—became heavy- 
weight champion. These inciuded 
Harry Greb and Mickey Walker. 

The light-heavyweight class has 
long been the cradle for strong 
heavyweight contenders and even 
today, in addition to Gus Lesnevich, 
there is Melio Bettina, former 
light-heavyweight champion, striv- 
ing for honors in the heavier divi- 
sion. 

The Pastor contest represents the 
big heavyweight opportunity for 
Lesnevich who was somewhat 
underrated till his victories over 
Mauriello. 


NYU Delays . 
Action On 
Football 


The Council of New York Uni- 
versity, governing body of the insti- 
tution, adopted late Monday, as 
recommended by the Council Com- 


Athletics and the University Board 
the entire intercollegiate and intra- 
mural sport program of the Uni- 
versity be reviewed. 

Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase 
and the Council Committee on 
Student Health and Athletics, in 
Board of Athletic Control, 


made to the Council for final action 


at an early date. 


Stolz vs. Ruffin 


Bobby Ruffin of New York will 
meet in a 12-round lightweight 
contenders’ bout at Madison Square 
Garden, Feb 27. The winner is ex- 
pected to get a shot at Sammy An- 
* 135-pound crown. 


(12th). 


A NEWLY 


Lewin. - 


REBUILT 


ALLABEN HOTEL 


BICYCLES ON PREMISES 


Rates $25.00 & $27.50 
Tel.: Lakewood 1222 
Jack Schwartz, Prop. 


$3.50 PER DAY — $19.00 WEEKLY 


CAMP CARS leave daily 10:30 A.M. from 2100 Bronx Park E. Phone OL. 56-8639 


New Week-End Programs 
ORCHESTRA @ DANCE CLASSES 
RECORDINGS e INDOOR Grm [| 
ICE SKATING 


Silver Certificate 


"DAILY. WORKER — CERTIFICATS 
I that 7 Daily Worker Silverware Certificates (like 


this), with $1.19 (plus 10 


entitles me to one unit of 6 pieces of Rogers A-1 Plus Silverware 
with a lifetime guarantee. I can redeem these Silverware Oer 
tificates by mail, or by calling a} the 


| DAILY 


35 E. 12th Street, New York, N. T. (6th floor) 
This offer subject to cancellation at any time 


cents if I want the unit mailed), 


ORKER 


Allie Stolz of Newark, N. J., and 
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Hank Back in Action 


also, of course, Gene Tunney who 


of Athletic Control, a resolution that 


The matter was referred to | 


consultation with the University. 
tor 
further review with report to be 


¢ 
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light-heavyweight champions Who 


mittee on Student Health and . 
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On ~pe 
The Score 
Board 


perch behind the third base line 


manager. 
Terry any mores 


jugglers! 


Without ener 


meets light heavy champ Gus 


good in the city.” 
Quickest Change 


stalled. 


Unions and Sports" 


Union Athletic Association are 


Leit at the. Post 


First Holdout 


league heaving départment, has 


accomplishéd in the past season 


complished in 41. 


already announced a policy of no 
the younger players (like Rucker 
Ott felt were underpaid last year.” 
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By Lester Rodney 


Fina DEP’T: Died gradually from the time of 
the &ppointment of Mel Ott as manager of the New York 


Giants—the heated bitterness of the Dodger-Giant fued. 
No longer will the vociferous Brooklynites from their carefully chosen 


which called for véry little recognition of his great year. 
ers’ contracts, of necessity, are‘ drawn up on the basis of what they 


Touching On 
Several 
Sports Topics 


at the Polo Grounnds hurl their 


raucous catcalls across the diamond to smite the ear of the Giant 
For the Giant manager is now a nice guy. He's not Bill 


Of course, the finer traditions of the Dodger-Giant enmity go way 
back before Billious Bill began spreading his sweetness and light un- 
der the lee of Coogans Bluff. Dodger fans will still lick their chops 
when their National League champions (ah, that sounds good, we 
almost forgotten!) knock over the uptowners. 
bitter memories of past humiliations not yet completely avénged . 
how those good Giant teams used to murder Uncle Robby’s inept 


we'd 
There are long and 


But now it will just be in the spirit of knock em down, not jump 

on em afterwards. Even in the most heated days of hating the easy- * 

to-hate Terry, there were two Giants who were riever booed at Ebbets 

Field. Not really, that is. Carl Hubbell and Mel Ott. Nice people. 
We'll beat em but we were be mad at em. 
” „ 


Bob Pastor, one of the few good heavyweights New York 
City has produced, has a strange record. The ex-NYU boy who 


Lesnevich Friday night at the 


Garden is a holy terror in out of town fights, but never has 
dohe anything of note here. You might 
‘saying, “One of the best fighters in the country, but not much 


sum up his case by 


The speed and ingenuity of the Madison Square Garden building 
workers will be put to their supreme test today. 
actly three hours between the time Sonja Henie’s ice show concludes 
and the first game. of the basketball doubleheader begins. The ice 
matinee was added by Sonja and the cast for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. Forty tons of ice have to be removed, the basketball floor 
brought up in sections and fitted in, and the end court seats in- 
“It can be done in time” is the word from the Garden work- 
ing staff. Maybe it would be better for the LIU team if they left 
the ice. That West Texas State Teachers outfit looked tremendous in 
practice yesterday, and we don’t only mean their 6 foot 6 average size, 


There will be ex- 


The youth division of Local 1265, Chemical, Drug and Cos- 
metic Workers, CIO, is meeting next Wednesday to “present the 
role of America’s young people in defense production, army and 
civilian welfare.” One of the functions of the meeting will be 
the presentation of sports and the war, physical training and the 
war, and how each person may participate in sports and health 
program. Several of the unions formerly affiliated to the Tratle 


discoveting that the policy of 


dropping sports teams at the impact of the war was a mistake. 
Organized recreation for the workers, civilians, soldiers and sol- 
diers-to-be is of the utmost importance and the unions can play 
a major role. The example set by several of the Fur Unions in 
expanding sports and playing fraternal 
teams is one that might well be considered 
mina young and enthusiastic unions that dropped’ their sports 


— ay Sm 


We promise very shortly not to begin a series of articles by 
the well unknown sports expert and analyst, Fletchers Pratt, on 
the great victory won by the Phillies in finishing last in the 
National League race last season. 

* 


Thornton Lee, Chicago White Sox southpaw who won 22 games 
and was generally rated 1-2-3 with Feller and Wyatt in the big 


already returned three contracts 
Ball play - 


Lee was paid in 41 for his less 


brilliant year of 40. Now he wants to be paid in 42 for what he ac- 
Who is there to deny the logic of that, except for 
some big league magnates who never like to get it up and this year 
are trying to get away with murder under the cry of “National De- 
tense“ which should have absolutely no bearing on players’ Salaries. 
To give credit where credit is due, the Giants’ Horace Stoneham has 


pay cuts, and raises for some of 
and Carpenter) “whom manager 


4 


and is absolutely necessary to their 
existence. Because it is so basic, it 
plays a large role in a person’s life. 
During the early days of the hu- 
our savage ancestors 


The child is not born with the 


he has the healthy ability to learn 
to fear. He puts his finger on the 
hot stove, burns it, and thereafter 
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dread of any particular thing, but | 


Health Advice 


cause many ailments of the body. 
It makes most diseases worse, for 
example heart disease or ulcers of 


the stomach, and may produce 
considerable disturbances of the 
stomach and intestines. Such an 
emotion is usually the cause of 
stuttering. 

If there is not too much of the 
economic back of the sick fear and 
the emotion is recognized by the 
doctor, he usually has little dif- 
culty in treating it. Often a sym- 
pathetic hearing of all the patient's 
problems and a good explanation 
of all factors by the physician is 
sufficient to make a new man out 
of the sick person. In other cases, 
the doctor may advise the patient 
of methods he may use to overcome 
his diseased emotion. These are 
too complicated to discuss in a short 
article and must be prescribed for 
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